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NGLISH OPERA ASSOCIATION (Limrep).— 
ery'information may be obtained st the Company's Office, 69, Regent Street, 
and sail the principal ioaloeatiees in town and porn arm f ae ens 


MARTIN CAWOOD, Secretary. 


USICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.—Fifth Season, 
1863.—The following is the proposed SCHEME for 1863:—At St. James's 
11, Four Orchestral Concerts, on Wednesday evenings, January 28, March 25, 
April 22, and May 27. Conversazione, June 24. Orchestral Trials of New Com- 
itions, February 25 and November 4. At the Marylebone Institution, Choral 
ractice, 25 meetings, commencing January 6, and ending December 22. Annual 
General Meeting of the Society, February 4. Conductor of the Orchestra, Mr. 
Atrrep MELLON; director of the Choral Practice, Mr. Henry Smart. Members’ 
tickets for 1863 will be ready for delivery at Messrs. Cramer and Co's, 201, Regent 
Street, on or after December 1, 1862. Reserved seats not retained by the 26th instant 
will be forfeited, Information relative to the admission of new members may be 
obtained of Messrs. Cramer and Co. ; or of the Honorary Secretary. 
CHARLES SALAMAN, Honorary Secretary, 
36, Baker Street, Portman Square. 





St, James's Hall. 


MDLLE. MARIE FLORIANI 
(PUPIL OF THE CONSERVATOIRE, PARIS) 


AS the honor to announce her First Concert in this 

Couutry, for the 18th next month, supported by the most eminent Artistes, at 

e joven SquaRE Rooms. Full particulars in future bills. Tickets at the 

Musicsellers, and at Mdlle. Mantz Fiontant’s residence, 51, Margaret Street, Caven- 
Square. 


DLLE. GEORGI begs to announce her return from 
the Continent. All communications to be addressed to the care of Messrs. 
juxcan Davison & Co., Foreign Music Warehouse, 244 Regent Street, W. 











ADAME LOUISA VINING will return to town from 
a r 3 ple tour on the 22nd November.—13, Hanover Villas, Ladbroke 


RS. MEREST (late Maria B. Hawes), Contralto, has 

returned to town for the season. All letters respecting engagements for 

estivals, Oratorios, Concerts, Soireés, and Lessons, to be addressed to 7, Adelphi 
Terrace, London. 





THE DRECHSLER-HAMILTON FAMILY. 
Ts. young Sister Artists, Misses BERTHA and EMMY 
cellist 


AMILTON (Solo Violinists), their brother, Master CARL (Solo Violon- 
, and their father, Mr. A. HAMILTON (Viola and en have arrived 
from the Continent, and beg to intimate that during their residence 
they are open to engagements for Concerts. 
Ceameuatentions to be addressed to Messrs. Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond Street, 
or to Messrs. Hamilton and Miiller, 116, George Street, Edinburgh. 


ANCHESTER CATHEDRAL.—Wanted,’ in Man- 

chester Cathedral, a TENOR SINGER, with good cultivated voice. He must 

able to read music at sight with facility, and must produce testimonials both as to 

musical knowledge and ability, and also as to his being a consistent Churchman and 

otherwise respectable person. The duties consist in attendance at the Cathedral ser- 

vice twice daily. Salary, £70 perannum. Address, with testimonials, to the Pre- 
centor, the Cathedral, Manchester. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Wanted, in January next, an 

ORGANIST and CHOIR-MASTER. He must be a gentleman of good 

, and of considerable experience in training. Stipend, £35 per annum, with a 

guarantee of at least £65 addi i for private teaching in the school. For further 
particulars, apply to the Rev. Edward J. Welldon, Tonbridge. 


SHDOWN & PARRY (successors to Wessel & Co.) 
beg to inform the Profession that they forward Parcels on Sale upon receipt of 
ferences in town. Returns to be made at Midsummer and Christmas. 
Their Catalogues, which contain a great variety of Music calculated for teaching 
purposes, may be had, post-free, on application. 


London: 18 Hanover Square. 


RIZE MEDAL FOR PRATTEN’S PERFECTED 

FLUTES, WITH THE OLD SYSTEM OF FINGERING.—Boosey & Sons 

have much pleasure in announcing that these instruments have received the Prize 

Medal of the International Exhibition. An Illustrated Catalogue may be obtained 
upon application to the manufacturers, Boosry & Sons, 24, Holles Street, W. 


RIZE MEDAL FOR BOOSEY & SONS’ MILITARY 
BAND INSTRUMENTS, CORNETS, &c.—Booszy & Sons have much 
in ing that these instruments have received the Prize Medal of the 
International Exhibition. An Illustrated Catalogue may be obtained upon application 
to the manufacturers, Booszy & Sons, 24, Holles Street, W. 


n this country 























RS. J. HOLMAN ANDREWS begs to announce 

SIX SOIREES MUSICALES for the PRACTICE OF VOCAL MUSIC 

in classes. The first will take place at her residence, on Thursday evening, Novem- 
ber 20th. For terms, apply to Mrs. J. Holman Andrews, 50 Bedford Square, W.C. 





RS. JOHN MACFARREN will give her New Enter- 

tainment, “‘A MORNING AT THE PIANOFORTE,” written by G. A. 

rren, at St. James's Hall, on Thursday next, 20th November, at Three o'clock 

precisely, Mrs, John Macfarren; assisted by Miss Eliza Hughes, vocalist, will illus- 

trate the lecture with specimens of Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, Weber, Mendelssohn, 
Thalberg, &c., &c. Tickets and programmes at Chappell’s. 


OZART’S JUPITER SYMPHONY for Pianoforte, 
by HUMMEL. Price 2s. full size. 
Booszy & Sons, Holles Street. 


be CECILIAN PITCH PIPE (a new invention), for 
the waistcoat pocket, is superior to all others, g@ much more powerful in 
tone than any other at present in use—the pitch does not vary, whether sounded Piano 
or Forte—is easily repaired, or the pitch altered if required, 
Price (any note), 28. 6d. Post-free. 
Boosry & Cuma, 24 Holles Street, W. 








R. W. G. ,CUSINS begs to aunounce that he is in 
town for the season, at his new residence, 33 NorrivaHaM PLace, YorE 
Gare, Recent’s Park. 


M® DEACON begs.to announce that he has returned 
to town for the season. Communications, respecting Lessons or Engage- 
Monts, to be addressed to 72 WeLBECK Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


R. WALTER H. SANGSTER begs to acquaint his 
_ Pupils and Friends that he has removed to 19, Springfield Road, St. John's 











ERR REI@HARDT begs to announce that he will 
arin pg Bash sane 2 ream Ba 





3rd edition, sent post free for 14 stamps. Orders to R. Andrews, Professor of 
Music, Manchester, Also, “‘ Easter Hymn,” varied, 20 stamps; “ Russian Hymn,” 
varied, 14 stamps. 


AN ced CHRISTMAS HYMN, varied for Piano, 





EW SONGS by Mrs. MOUNSEY BARTHOLO- 
and Speak’ Gently,” words by G- W. Longford. “Published, by J; Willen, sy 


Cheapside, and 11, Holborn Bars. 





MR. AUGUSTUS GREVILLE’S NEW BALLAD. 


A/HEN FIRST THEY MET. Price 2s. 6d. As 
ae ane NT til ihe lending vocal. Vrorty and Mesto commend this ballad as 


JEWBLL & Co,, 104 Great Russell Strect, British Museum. 
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JEW SONGS BY W. VINCENT WALLACE.— 
3s 


“The Song of May ons “= soo ose eve 

**When thou and I last ‘parted 73 eee foe oes, jeow Be 

Loved and Lost” oe 3S. 
London: Duncan “Davisox & Co., 244 hesent Street, Ww. 


Buses RICHARDS’ COMPOSITIONS.— 


Brintey Ricwarps’ “ Leopold * (Moowta). ove on ey 628. 
Brintey Ricwarps’ “ Ethel” (Romance) . a ooo ove cee =28. 6d, 
Brintey Ricnarps’ * Once too often” (Fantasia) ove 
BriyLey Ricnarps’ “ The Harp of Wales” (Sung by Mr. L. Tuomas) 

Brin_ey Ricwarps’ * The Blind Man and Summer” (Sung by Miss PALMER) i 
Brinuey Ricuarps’ “ The Suliote War Song” (Sung by Mr. SanTLEY) ... 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 








In the Press, 
ORGAN MUSIC, BY. HENRY SMART. 
HANDEL'S CHORUSES, 
; Specially arranged for the 
ORGAN, 
With Pedal Obbligato, by 
2.2: 8 YY: 8 MALS. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 


THE AIRS, BALLADS, FANTASIAS, QUADRILLES, 
WALTZES, &c, IN THE OPERETTA OF 
“ONCE TOO OFTEN.” 


COMPOSED BY HOWARD GLOVER. 
Performed with the greatest success at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, 


i tama 





“Oh! Glorious Age of Chivalry.” Duet. For Soprano and Contralto ... 
“ The Solemn Words his Lips have spoken.” Grand Air. For Soprano ... 
“ The Love you've slighted still istrue.” Ballad. Sung by Mile. Jenny Baur 
** Stratagem is Woman's Power.” Ballad. Sung by Miss Emma Heywoon... 
“Love isa gentle Thing.” Ballad. Sung by Miss Emma Heywoop ese 
* A voung and artless Maiden.” Romance. Sung by Herr Reicuarpr... 
* There's Truth in Woman still.” Romance. Sung by Herr Reicuarpr ... 
“The Monks were jolly Boys.” Ballad. Sung by Herr Formes ... ave 
“In my Chateau of Pompernik.” Aria Buffa. Sung by Herr Forages... 
** Once too often, or No?” Quartet for Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, and Bass 


CO CDR BD RD BORD oe 
eccooaaammanc™ 


FANTASIAS, QUADRILLES AND WALTZES. 
Brinley Richards’ Fantasia, on ‘ Once too Often ” doo ove ove ove 
Emile Berger's Fantasia, on “ Once too Often” 
* Fontainbleau Quadrille, ” by Strauss. (HHandsomely Tilustrated i in Colours) 
** La Belle Blanche Waltz,” ditto... ose ees 


London: Duncan Davison & Co. 244 meet Street, W. 


MEYERBEER. 
HE FOLLOWING COMPOSITIONS (Cop yrights), 


by this eminent Composer, are published by DUNCAN DAVISON & C 
VOCAL. 


“ Friendship.” (Freundschaft. ) Quartet | for 2 Tenors and 2 Basses .. 
“The merry hunters.” — Lustigen Jiigersleut.) Chorus for Tenors and 
Basses ... 

“ To thee, dear land, I sing’ *(d Ta Patrie), for 2 Tenors, 2 Basses, and Chorus 
** God save the Queca,” 2 Tenors and 2 Basses, with Piano ad 
The Lord's Prayer for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass, with Organ ad lid... 
“ This house to love is holy.” Serenac le for 8 Voices (without accompaniment) 
*“* Aspiration,” for Bass, Solo, and Chorus of 3 Sopranos, 2 Tenors, and 1 Bass 
** Here on the mountain,” with Clarinet obbligato 

Violin or Violincello in lieu ai Charinet, each 
“ Near to thee,” with Violincello obbligato.. ose dee eee eee 
“ The Fishermaiden.” (Das Fischermiidchen) bee a ove (te oe 


PIAN OFORTE. | 
Royal Wedding March. Composed for the marriage of the sigeaeel nope 
of England with Prince Frederick William of Foe sve 
Ditto, asaduet... eee 
London : Duvcax Davison & ‘Co. 214 Regent Street, Ww. 
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Just published, price 3s. 


j | LLE. ADELINA PATTYS NEW WALTZ, 
a “Di GIOJA INSOLITA.” Sung with distinguished success by Mlle. 
Avettna Patt, in the operas of ‘Il Barbiere di Seviglia,” “*‘ Don Pasquale,” &c. &c. 
The Words by Lorenzo MontTerast, the Music by Maurice Strakoscu. 

London: Duxcan Davison & Co, 244 Regent Street, W, 





Just published, price 3s. with a Portrait. 


{LLE. ADELINA PATTIS NEW BALLAD, 
| i “THE OLD IiOUSE BY THE LINDENS.” The Poetry by Loncrettow. 
Sung with the greatest success by Mile. ApeLina Parti, for when it was expressly 
composed by Howarp Gover. 
, London: Duncan Davison & Co, 244 Regent Street, Ww. 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
Price 12s, 


THE VOICE AND SINGING 


(The formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing). 
BY ADOLFO FERRARI. 


“ The great and deserved success of this work has brought it, in no long time, toa 
second edition, carefully revised, and enriched with a number of additional exercises, 
which greatly increase its value. 

* Since its first publication this book has met with general acceptance, and is now 
used as a vade-mecum by many of the most eminent and intelligent vocal instructors 
both in the metropolis and the provinces. We say vocal instructors, because it is only 
to instructors that works of this class can be of material use. Singing is not an art 
which can be learned by solitary study with the help of books, and those whoare self- 
taught (as it is called) are always badly taught. But a good treatise, in which the 
principles and rules of the art, founded on reason and experience, are clearly expressed, 
is of infinite value, first to instructors, in assisting them to adopt a rational and 
efficient method of teaching, and next to pupils themselves, in constantly reminding 
them of, and enabling them to profit by, the lessons of their master. In both these 
ways Signor Ferrari's work has been found pre-eminently useful.—JU/ustrated a 


—_—SeqS—-—- 


The Boice of Drenms. 


THE POETRY BY THE REY. HAMILTON DICKER,. 


The Music by J. P. Knight, 
Price 3s, 


Who has not in a happy dream 

Sweet converse held with distant friends; 
And felt the grief which ever blends 
With memories of that passing gleam ? 
And when the morrow’s sun hath set, 
Ard moonbeams lie upon the hill, 

Do we not hope the voices still 

Of last night’s dream may haunt us yet ? 


—007G{00-— 


Sleep and the Past, 


THE POETRY BY HARRIET POWER. 


The Music by J. P. Knight, 
Price 38, 


Night came in visicns lone, 
Methought I heard again 
Thy voice’s silv’ry tone, 
Like music's distant strain: 
But I woke to know that thy gentle breath, 
Is for ever hush'd in the sleep of death. 


“separa 


Het Rife be Bright. 


THE POETRY BY HARRIET POWER. 


The Music by J. P. Knight. 
Price 3s, 


Let life be bright, why cloud it o'er 

With shadows of a coming woe? 
It may be thou wilt ne'er deplore 

That grief, those tears may never flow. 
It may be that the sun hath set 

Which o’er thy path shed golden light: 
But sunset’s glow is lingering yet 

With chastened beams, still life is bright. 


Lonpon: DUNCAN DAVISON & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 
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ENGLISH OPERA ASSOCIATION (LIMITED). 
To the Editor of the Mustcau Worup. 

Sir,—In my letter of the 28th ultimo, inserted in your Journal 
of the 1st Nov., I stated that I should address you again respecting 
the present — of this undertaking. I must, however, make 
a few remarks upon the very silly reply which Mr. William Francis 
Low, the Solicitor of the Association, has published in your columns, 
before I proceed to do so. 

Mr. Low wishes to ride off upon a collateral issue having no 
bearing on the case, in order still to evade the statements which are 
contained in my letter of the 20th of June, which he cannot refute. 
It is a very old‘and stale trick, and reminds one of the Old Bailey 
practice prevalent some years ago, of abusing the witnesses and 
opposing counsel, when facts and evidence were too strong either to 
be assailed or shaken. 

Mr. Low, may, if he pleases, throw a few handfuls of dirt at me, 
when he has no better occupation. It can do me no harm, and 
may serve to amuse him. ‘The questions I have raised may be 
settled by fair enquiry and discussion. Why make them a matter 
for personal attack and recrimination? I must, however, put Mr. 
Low right as to his facts as well as to his law, for he is wrong in 
both. Mr. Low states that I was anxious to occupy the post of 
paid Auditor. To this I reply, that so soon as I learnt that my 
name was contained in a list of persons proposed as Auditors, I 
immediately requested that it should be nt = aly Every person 
who was present at the Annual Meeting of Shareholders, on the 18th 
of June, must know that such was the case. After my name had 
been withdrawn, the Auditors were elected. It is quite true that 
on the commencement of this unfortunate project I was mentioned 
iat through any wish expressed on my part,) as a n suited 

or the office, being Auditor to several large Joint-stock Companies. 

I should be ashamed to be actuated by a motive so mean and little 
as that which is ascribed to me. This charge against me I regard 
as too contemptible to be ridiculous. Mr. Low makes his letter of 
the 8th Nov. serve the twofold purpose of a reply and an adver- 
tisement. It is rather a clever mode of advertising the names of 
the Executive Committee without the usual advertisement charge ; 
but what have these names to do with the question at issue? They 
will not help either Mr. Low or Mr. Martin Cawood out of the 
dilemma in which they now are. A list of names proves nothing, 
contradicts nothing. Why did not Mr. Low publish the entire 
prospectus while he was about it, and pay for it, on behalf of the 
company as an advertisement? The spirit which prompts the 
evasion of my letter, and shrinks from a proper reply, evades also 
the usual practice of employing the columns of a public journal to 
further the interests of a commercial undertaking. Mr. Low speaks 
of the honor and high standing of the committee. Honor, sir, it 
is not a question of honor, but dollars, sir, dollars! —as the 
exasperated Yankee speculator said, when addressed under similar 
circumstances. Let us consider this executive committee for a 
moment. The name of the EARL of WESTMORLAND heads the list. 
Does he take part in the executive duties? Does his noble presence 
grace that dark chamber, on the second floor, where Martin Cawood 
Esq. sits daily to administer the affairs of this stupendous concern ? 
No! When the attendance book of the committee is examined, I 
fear that few of the names paraded in Mr Low’s notable epistle will 
be found recorded there. ‘Lhis list of names when closely examined 
may after all this boasting prove a mere delusion. We shall soon 
see. I think there is a small, a very small coterie that reigns 
—— in these councils. 

. Low says, ‘the General Meeting of the 18th June was most 
harmonious.” He really speaks as though the balance sheet had 
been arranged as a madrigal or something of that sort, and sung 
most harmoniously by the shareholders. He will soon find the 
harmony he boasts of all discord, and the shareholders singing a 
very doleful tune, and wretchedly out of tune. Mr. Low says, 
‘he believes nothing will satisfy this disappointed individual but a 
paper war.” How does he reconcile this assertion with the fact that 
I have waited, as a good tempered shareholder ought to do, most 
patiently, for a proper official reply from the executive committee, 
to my letter written in June last, up to the present time, without 
having recourse to the alternative alluded to in the last paragraph 
in my letter of the 20th June. This does not show a very strong 
desire on my part to rush into print. War indeed! It is not war 
to oppose mere unresisting imbecility. 











Let us look a little at Mr. Low’s consistency in this affair. On 
the 6th August he wrote stating that he could only reply to my 
letter through the committee, and that as he had been so busy he 
had been unable to look into the several points raised in my letter. 
He then promises he will do so and advise the committee on the 
subject. We have no evidence of the advice he has given, or of 
the instructions he has received from the committee; Mr. Low 
certainly does not write as having received any instructions from 
the committee, based upon any presumed legel news he may have 
laid before them. I have raised certain legal questions, and the 
solicitor replies by abusing me! All I have required is reasonable 
enough, I want a proper consideration to be given by the executive 
committee to my letter to the secretary, dated the 20th June last. 
Mr. Martin Cawood, after cudgelling his own brains in vain to 
find a means of reply, gets it handed over to the Solicitor, and he 
has at length delivered himseif of as much incoherent nonsense as 
could well be packed together in the space of his letter (without 
date!) in your journal of the 8th inst. 

In the midst of all this perplexity surely Mr. Cawood will now 
try his hand and come to the rescue. But to return to the charge 
of desiring to be “paid Auditor.” Is it unusual to pay such 
officers for the very important and responsible duties they have to 
discharge? Paid Auditor! I should like to know what amount of 
self abnegation the lawyer of the Association is prepared to exercise 
for its benefit. Perhaps he will tell us in his next effusion what 
he expects to be paid for his distinguished services—the amount 
of his BILL or Costs up to the present time, and more especially 
and particularly, what he expects to be paid for his wonderful letter 
in your journal of the 8th. This cannot be a six-and-eight-penny 
service. ‘The shareholders would doubtless like to know the amount 
of the salary of the enterprising secretary, Mr. Martin Cawood, up 
to the present time and what he has done to deserve it. I charge 
this functionary with bad faith, incapacity, and ingratitude. Iam 
~—— to support this charge whenever called upon publicly to 

lo 80. 

Probably Mr. Low is not aware that his own dismissal from 
office has been talked of. Should this actually be carried out, it 
will at least be one redeeming act of the executive, that in 
practical utility can only be excelled by sending the secretary as 
his travelling companion. But enough of Mr. Low; and, ee he 
ever the Association may do, I for the present dismiss him, and 
‘* T pause for a reply.” In the meantime, I shall now speak of the 
Association itself. 

It was brought before the public in June, 1861. Since then it 
has tried and exhausted every honest expedient for raising capital, 
but without success, and the time seems now to have arrived to 
close its books and put an end to the concern. If prolonged, a 
stray shareholder may, now and then, be caught and added to the 
list, and lose his money, but it is obvious that, under existing 
arrangements, nothing like an adequate capital can be got together. 
Had the aim been to open a chandler’s shop on a moderate scale, 
instead of establishing a GRAND NaTIONAL ENGLISH OPERA, the 
few hundreds raised, with some credit to back them, might have 
sufficed for a fair loading. As it is, a few hours of actual operations 
for the purpose pro would exhaust the entire capital sub- 
scribed. The flourish of trumpets which heralded its first intro- 
duction to the public, gave note and promise of a magnificent 
scheme, that was to take the lead in all operatic undertakings, and 
inaugurate a new era in the history of musical speculations. What 
an abortion it has turned out! 

‘ Mons parturiebat gemitus immanes ciens, 
Eratque in terris maxima expectatio. 
At ille murem peperit !” 


The shareholders should at once convene a meeting of their own 
body, call in all the subscribed capital now in arrear, pay all the 
liabilities, and divide the surplus, if any remains, among them. ‘This 
is the practical, common sense view of the matter. Let them look 
the first loss full in the face, and quietly retire before more harm is 
done. If not-stopped now, the concern will speedily drift into 
danger, and most likely into the Court of Chancery. , 

If any shareholder Lys a petition praying the Court to 
grant an order to wind up the Association, the petition must of 
necessity be granted. ‘This is absolute. It is the inevitable fate 
which awaits the project unless the shareholders voluntarily dissolve 
the Association, in accordance with the powers conferred under the 
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act of incorporation. TI say it is inevitable; for I find on referring 
to the Companies’ Act of 1862 ; 25 and 26 Victoria, cap. 89, sec. 78, 
there are five distinct circumstances set forth, under any one of 
which a joint-stock company may be wound up by the Court of 
Chancery. The second of these is as follows :— 

‘“ Whenever the Company does not commence its business within a year from 
its incorporation, or suspends its business for a whole year.” 

The English Opera Association (limited) was incorporated in 
June, 1861, nearly eighteen months ago. 

How is the concern to escape the consequences of this long 
delay? It is now at the mercy of any one and every one. It may 
be crushed in a moment. It has just lived long enough to scream, 
and it ought now to be stifled as a thing too weak to live. Spoiled 
and deformed through bad nursing! ‘To do so will be prudent, as 
it will get rid of a poor ricketty thing, too feeble to be of any use 
either to itself or to the community at large. 

Examine the following analysis of its condition as it actually 
appears by its own books on the 31st October, 1862 :— 





Number of Shareholders. | Number of Shares. | Deposits Paid. | Deposits Unpaid. 





112, 2260. £1019. £1241. 














Of the above number of 2260 shares, 543 have been allotted since 

the Annual General Meeting of the 18th June, 1862. At the date 
of Balance Sheet—the accuracy of which I challenge to 31st March, 
1862—812 shares were subscribed for, on which £240 deposits had 
been paid, leaving an arrear of £572. The preliminary expenses 
(£191 2s, 1d.,) office furniture (£6 19s.,) and cash in hand 
= 18s. 11d.,) make the above amount of £240. On the 31st 
Jctober, 1862, the shares subscribed for were (as above stated) 
2260, on which £1019 deposits had been paid, leaving an arrear 
on subscribed capital of £1241. Here is a picture of success and 
commercial prosperity ! 

Why, Sir, any ordinary person entering upon a speculation 
showing a probable chance of a fair return, with a view to an 
investment, would think nothing of having a larger stake than the 
whole of this put together. 

There can be no doubt that, in the interest of all parties, the 
time has come to put an end to this wretched failure. A failure 
not inherent in the project itself, but attributable entirely to the 
absence of every quality and fitness in those having the manage- 
ment of affairs. ‘The cost of winding up in Chancery will be a 
serious matter, but notwithstanding this, it is my intention to 
petition the Court to wind up the concern unless a voluntary 
winding up by the shareholders is determined on, or some radical 
and extraordinary change is effected in the present management 
of the affairs of the Association. The annual report and balance 
sheet ought to have been printed early in June last, and sent to 
each shareholder. This was not done for obvious reasons. I now 
send you copy of the said report, and balance sheet, which I shall 
be glad to see in your journal with this letter, or so soon as space 
can be afforded in the columns of your very useful publication.—I 
am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Gro. Scorrt, 

429, Strand, Nov. 12th, 1862. 


ReporT AND BALANCE SHEET. 


‘‘In conformity with the requirements of the Act of Parliament 
regulating limited liability companies, the shareholders of the 
English Opera Association (Limited) are this day called together. 

‘The Association was duly registered on the 19th June, 1861, 
since which period it has been steadily although slowly progressing. 

‘* The provisional committee appointed by the promoters delegated 
their powers to an executive committee on the 15th November last. 
The executive committee, which then consisted of five gentlemen, 
has only recently completed its number, considerable delay having 
occurred in finding persons qualified for that office, and the pro- 
spectus of the Association is now being issued to the public, and 
advertisements sent to the various newspapers. 

‘‘ The accounts have been made up tothe 31st March last, and 
one of the objects of the present meeting is to appoint auditors to 
examine them. 

“Since the Association was incorporated, and without any adver- 





tisements, upwards of two thousand shares have been applied for, 
and the committee has every confidence in getting a sufficient 
number taken to establish the company on a firm basis.” 


Batance Suet of the above company, made up to the 31st March, 
1862, 


Dr. Cr, 
CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. 
To capital— 
Amount received from 
shareholders, viz. . 
Shares subscribed— 
812 at £2 ... 
Calls to be made, 812 
Arrear of calls, 572 


PROPERTY AND ASSETS. 


£ 

Bycash at bank .... 82 
Petty cash—balance in 
hand . «6 ¢ 
Office furniture . . . 


Preliminary expenses . 


9 12 
6 19 
191 2 


1624 


1384 


240 





240 240 0 





To the Editor of the Mustcan Wortp. 


S1r,—I cannot admire Mr. Low’s discretion or good taste in 
introducing my name into the letter he addressed you last week, 
on the subject of Mr. George Scott’s statement respecting the 
English Opera Association. 

I had no wish to take part in the unfortunate proceedings likely 
to occur, and which I fear cannot now be averted; proceedings 
which are almost certain to shut up the Association ; but as I have 
been alluded to by name, [ am obliged to break silence, and 
address a few observations to you, in order to explain my position, 
with reference to its foundation. 

No one can applaud Mr. Low for the tone of his letter, especially 
the shareholders of the English Opera Association, whose property 
he has so seriously injured by his ill-judged conduct towards Mr. 
Scott, and the nonsense contained in his letter. Every point raised 
by Mr. Scott remains unanswered, whereas, the real interests of the 
Association, as well as the character of Mr. Scott’s complaints, 
required a plain, straightforward, and full reply, which would 
have lost none of its force, by being expressed in calm, gentlemanly 
language. 

The Ter of Mr. Low will, I have no doubt, receive Mr. Scott’s 
attention, and I hope he will deal with it in a manner which will 
enable Mr. Low to maintain the position of future silence, which 
he has declared his intention to preserve. It is to be hoped that 
Mr. Low will not be tempted to exhibit his imbecility as respects 
the English Opera Association again. His only security for not 
doing so is to abstain from either speaking, or writing letters on 
the subject. The only wise remark contained in his first letter, is 
that which pledges him to refrain from answering Mr. Scott. For 
his own sake, I hope he will adhere to this intention. : 

It is quite true that I was one of the promoters of the English 
Opera Association ; I was also something more. I originated the 
idea of the Association—wrote the original prospectus—formed the 
nucleus of gentlemen to incorporate the institution—took shares in 
it, provided offices and every requirement to set the plan in motion. 
I Fenowed much time and expense in preparing the necessary 

pursued in directing 

adhered too) have 
ting 
‘uses to 


organization, and laid down a ee to 
the affairs of the Association, which would (if 


led to its establishment on a solid basis. My notions res 
the Association, were, that as the English Government 

support a national opera, a limited liability company, possessing 
sulficient capital, and carefully managed, would be the best means 
for establishing English opera on a more permanent foundation 
than any private management (however ably directed) is capable 
of accomplishing. Full explanations were given in the prospectus 
I wrote, and my proposal met with favor to a great extent, leading 
to the organization of a provisional committee, which included the 
names of Balfe, Wallace, Macfarren, Henry Smart, John Barnett, 
Weiss, Lidel, Frederick Davison, C. E. Horsley, Blagrove, George 
Scott, and a number of other persons, well calculated to advance 
the objects in view. It was proposed to raise a capital of £50,000, 
in 25,000 shares of £2 each, £1 being paid up at once, the remainder 
to be called when required. ‘The management was to be divided 
into departments, each being presided over by the most competent 
chief that could be found. A general manager of undoubted 
experience, well known for ability, and possessing public confidence, 
capable of controlling the entire establishment, under the executive 
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council, was to have been appointed, and for carrying out these 
views the English O Assoeiation was founded. 

All progressed well enough for a short time, and out of kindness, 
I entrusted the partial working of the concern to a gentleman, in 
whose care, judgment, and energy, I was informed, full reliance 
could be placed. I gave him my complete confidence and advice, 
I rendered every assistance, and sought no reward in return. I 
regret to say that in lieu of competency, and good faith in adhering 
to the plan of the Association, the very reverse has been experienced. 
The plan has been tampered with, the original prospectus has been 
suppressed, a system of hole and corner work in the management 

unknown to the council) has taken the place of openness; general 
iscontent has arisen, which has led to dissatisfaction amongst the 
rovisional committee, many members of which have been converted 

m friends to the Association into its most bitter enemies; and to 
add to this, certain appointments have been given to persons to 
occupy responsible posts, which I always opposed, in order to spare 
the Association the ridicule and injury it would surely sustain if 

isted in. 

As the Association now stands, it is but a skeleton of what was 
intended. Instead of possessing £50,000 of capital, it has about 
£5,400, the ~— bulk of which has not yet Sons paid up, and 
cannot be collected without suing the shareholders at law, which 
must necessarily involve expense and great annoyance. It stands 
in need of money, management, and popularity. Instead of pos- 
sessing prestige, and the confidence of the musical profession, ama- 
teurs, and the public, it is always referred to as a struggling concern, 
which, unless promptly taken in hand by a management, which 
shall be distinguished by competency, courteousness, and energy, 
in attending to its affairs, must rapidly dwindle down to the last 
shilling of the shareholder’s capital. 

The eminent names of the executive council will have been 
associated with a failure. This will be but a poor return for the 
disinterestedness shown in attaching themselves to the undertaking, 
and the musical public will be doomed to another disappointment. 

I regret all this, but have not the power to avert it. The mani- 
fest incompetency of the management is the cause of the Association’s 
downfall, or rather its want of progress. I, of course, in this respect, 
absolve from responsibility the executive council, the members of 
which have, of course, left to others the duty of building up the 
Association, as far as regards raising the capital, &c. 

That a well-established institution, possessing ample capital, to 
be employed in maintaining an English Opera permanently, would 
render important services in the cause of music, few persons can 
doubt. It would enable new works to be produced, find employ- 
ment for artists, and stimulate musical taste in a variety of ways. 
It was with a conviction of this that I propounded the English 
Opera Association, and while I deeply deplore the failure of that 
institution, I am not without hope that, under other auspices, we 
shall yet see the original plan worked out with success, profit to the 
shareholders, advantage to the musical profession and the public 
generally. 

ao and disappointment at the failure of the project con- 
stitute the sole returns I have received for the time, trouble, and 
money I have bestowed on the English Opera Association. In 
projecting the institution, I had no idea of gain. I sought no 

rsonal advantage, nor will I have any, and nia briefly 
escribed the part 1 took in the concern, I conclude my letter by 
asking you to kindly give it insertion in your next number.—Your 
obedient servant, Tuomas H, BayLis. 

155, Albany Street, Regent's Park, 

12th November, 1862. 


AUBER.* 


There has been a talk for some time past of the revival, at the 
Opera, of M. Auber’s Muette de Portici. It is said, moreover, that 
the illustrious master, who bears so lightly the weight of so many 
years, and so many charming chefs d’wuvre, is engaged on a new 
work in three acts, for the theatre of his predilection and his glory, 
whence we may legitimately conclude that the author of Le Domino 
Noir, Le Macon, Fra Diavolo, etc., etc., never intends to cease 
from his labours, appearing to reply to those impertinent persons 
who insinuate that it is time for him to lay down his pen, ‘* Auber 








dies, but does not surrender.” Heaven forbid that we should 
powers those who grow weary of good things, and become impa- 
tient Of hearing others always praising the virtue of Aristides, 
Musicians like M. Auber are not made in a day, and those nations 
which produced them are perfectly right to be proud of them, and 
never to tire of admiring them. 
When a man has been engaged for a somewhat considerable 
period in the rough career of criticism militant, he feels, at some 
time or other, the necessity of collecting his thoughts, and asking 
himself how, in the heat of polemical discussion, and of that impro- 
visation frequently necessitated by the exigencies of the periodical 
press, he has apprecjated, on the spur of the moment, the various 
successive works of a fertile and justly renowned artist. He 
anxiously asks himself whether he has been equitable, and whether 
he has not been deficient in correctness, taste, or moderation, when 
judging the labours of an eminent composer who holds the first 
rank in the art of his native country. I have never had an oppor- 
tunity of discussing at any length M. Auber’s numerous operas. 
The first time I took the liberty of writing anything about this 
composer, whose talent is so popular, aud yet so contested by a 
group of wrong-minded individuals and pretended innovators, was 
on the production of L’Enfant Prodigue, grand opera in five acts, 
represented in the month of December, 1850. Speaking of that 
singular experiment of an amiable composer, who had ventured to 
select a subject so opposed to the known character of his talent, I 
said :—“‘ Acquainted as we are with M. Auber’s numerous works, 
and having seen and admired Le Domino Noir, Les Diamants de la 
Couronne, La Part du Diable, and even La Muette de Portici, we 
ask what can have induced so clever an artist to take a fancy, at so 
advanced a period of his career, for a biblical subject! M. Auber 
possesses too much experience to fancy that an artist, skilled in his 
profession, can take up, with impunity, every subject, and say to 
a block of marble:—‘ Tu seras Dieu ou Couvette, just as it suits 
my pleasure.’ If art consisted merely in an acquaintance with 
material processes, if the difference of style was a result of the will 
alone, and if, to express all kinds of sentiments and passions, it 
were sufficient to be master of the instrument one employs, M. 
Auber would have the right to set the Bible to song with the same 
freedom that M. Horace Vernet has used to transfer to canvas the 
great scenes of the Old Testament. M. Auber is a musician of a 
good race. Pupil of Cherubini, and the contemporary of Méhul, 
Boieldieu, and Nicolo, M. Auber, who was about forty when he 
turned his attention to the stage, adopted the musical forms then 
current. The arrival of Rossini in Paris, and the immense success 
his great genius had obtained throughout Europe, excited the 
attention of M. Auber. He modified his style, strengthened his 
orchestration, and, like Hérold, became one of the most felicitous 
imitators of the author of Jl Barbiere. La Dame Blanche, Le 
Domino Noir, La Muette de Portici, and Le Pré aux Cleres, afford 
living evidence of the influence of Rossini upon the French school, 
just as La Juive, La Reine de Chypre, and Charles VI., are plainly 
connected with the impulse given by Robert le Diable. Less tender, 
less sweet, but better as a musician than Boieldieu; more varied, 
more fertile, and more skilful than Nicolo; inferior to Hérold, as 
well in breadth and vigour of style, as in the colour and elevation 
of the melodic ideas, M. Auber belongs to that school of amiable 
and ready artists, who succeed in expressing the lesser movements 
of the soul, arch gaiety, light gallantry, and that tempered emo- 
tion which moistens the edge of the eyelid with a furtive and discreet 
tear. M. Auber’s melodies, without possessing great originality, 
are always elegantly turned, and admirably suited for the voice ; 
his harmony, boasting of little variety, is always full, and frequently 
abounding in pungent modulations, while his orchestration, spaYk- 
ling with spirit and varied rhythms, is a genuine model of good 
scoring. 
‘ The opera of L’ Enfant Prodigue willadd nothing to M. Auber’s 
reputation. An elegant composer, a ready musician, and a man of 
delicate, sharp intelligence, well acquainted with the stage, and all 
the resources of composition, the author of La Muette de Portici 
and Le Domino Noir, ventured far away from the flowery path 
traced out for him by nature when he chose a redoubtable subject, 
which requires the genius of Mozart, the imagination of Rossini 
or, at the very least, the serious and elevated talent of M¢hul. We 
cannot deceive our vocation ; we cannot find in our soul what nature 





* Translated from Z’Art Musical, by J. V. Bridgeman, 





has not placed there, and, as a great writer has observed, the style 
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is the man. Charming master! who enchanted our youth, throw 
away the heroic trump which distends your cheeks so frightfully, 
and. above all, do not meddle with the harp of the Prophets ; re- 
sume your shepherd’s pipe; tell us, once more, one of those tales, 
slightly drélatique, which you tell so well; remain one of the 
beloved children of France who, despite of all that may be done 
and all that may be decreed, will always love a laugh, even on 
Sunday.”* 

In 1856, M. Auber brought out, at the theatre of the Opéra- 
Comique, a new work in three acts, Munon Lescaut, the words of 
which were by his inseparable collaborateur, Scribe. ‘'The 
patriarch of the French school,” we remarked in reference to this 
work, ‘“‘has just committed a fresh error of youth. It is called 
Manon Lescaut. Indefatigable, and always in the breach, the 
author of so many light scores, which have charmed an entire 
generation, will not withdraw from the lists, where he still appears 
to advantage. Man isa spirit, served by a machine contracting 
habits, which become, at last, a second nature. ‘The interruption 
of these habits, the fact of changing the pace of one’s steed, and 
making it walk, when it has galloped all its life, produces a shock 
which is invariably dangerous. M. Auber, who has been an elegant 
horseman, and who takes his little ride in the Bois de Boulogne 
every day, trotting along and enjoying the fresh air, together with 
the gentle melodies, which he hastens to put down in a pocket-book 
kept for the purpose—M. Auber will not yet sing with a certain 
refined poet, from whom he has caught some of his amiable weak- 
nesses :— 

‘ Tireis, il faut penser a faire la retraite: 
La course de nos jours est plus qu’ 4 demi faite; 
L’ige insensiblement nous conduit 4 la mort; 
Nous avons assez vu sur la mer de ce monde, 
Errer au gré des flots notre nef vagabonde ; 
Il est temps de jouir des delices du port.’ 


Tt is true that the light bark of the author of Le Macon never 
encountered any very severe tempests, and, consequently, never 
had to repair any very great damage. M. Auber has not cared 
to venture too far from the banks of the Seine, and if, by an excess 
of temerity, he has happened to do so on one or two occasions, after 
the Enfant Prodique, which dragged him to Egypt, where he was 
lost, he soon returned, protesting that he would never be caught 
doing such a thing again. The subject of Manon Lescaut, altoge- 
ther French by the grace of the mind which conceived it, was of a 
nature well calculated to tempt the coquettish muse of Auber. We 
are even astonishe | that he should have waited so long before sing- 
ing the caprices of this mad-brained Mimi Pinson, this Frétillon of 
the eighteenth century, who ended as they all end, without a roof 
to shelter her. M. Scribe, who is an ogre, a vampire, living on 
the blood of the finest chefs d’auvre of French literature, has treated 
the Abbé Prévost’s work as he treated the Bible in L’ Enfant Pro- 
digue. Thus, the Manon he has given us is no longer Manon; no, 
no, it is ‘no longer Lisette,’ and but for the final catastrophe he 
was compelled to retain, the title would be the only thing in com- 
mon between his three acts and the admirable episode which has 
immortalised the name of the Abbé Prévost.” After having 
minutely analysed the score, and carefully pointed out the most 
striking pieces, such as the couplets, ‘‘ Manon est frivole et légére;” 
a charming duet between Manon and Desgrieux, ‘‘ Lorsque l’orage 
gronde;” and, above all, the final prayer of Manon, expiring in 
the midst of the desert, we concluded in the following words :— 
‘« By this last page of music, M. Auber has raised himself almost to 
a level with the noble emotion produced by the chef d’wuvre of the 
Abbé Prévost, and has proved in opposition to the usual tendency 
of his ready genius, that the impression of love is more difficult to 
imitate than the fancy.” 

“To speak of M. Auber,” I observed, when noticing Za Cir- 
cassienne, ‘*is an easy and agreeable thing for a critic who has not 
imprisoned his taste in one particular school, or in one exclusive 
form of art. If it suited us to reply to opponents of no authority, 
we could easily prove to them that no artist of merit ever found us 
insensible to his efforts, and that no one feels enthusiasm more 
readily than ourselves for things and men worthy of admiration. 
Extravagant encomiums, uttered on every occasion, and without 





* An allusion to a resolution for the observance of Sunday, then under discussion 
in the Legislative Assembly, a 





moderation, will never be confounded with the judgments of well- 
considered criticism, which knows whence it sets out and what end 
it would attain. 

‘France may have produced greater musicians than M. Auber, 
such as Méhul, and, above all, Hérold, but she has never found a 
composer more sympathetic, more inspired with her amiable, gay, 
and railing spirits, or more clever in expressing musically, not the 
— sentiment of love and the stronger passions of the human 
1eart, which are hardly in keeping with her temperament, but that 
exquisite gallantry which has reigned in the language and the 
nation ever since the formation of polite society. 

‘‘ The author of Le Domino Noir and Fra Diavolo, of the Muette 
and thirty other works, which are well known and have become 
popular, possesses a joyous and ready imagination ; he is an elegant 
musician, full of happy melodies; an exquisite harmonist, and a 
wit, tempered by grace, angry at nothing, and easily consoled ; who 
amuses and charms us without violent transports or loud bursts of 
laughter. . . . Were the last two acts of La Circassienne 

ual to the first act, M. Auber might boast of having written, 
ame eighty years of age, one of his best operas. It is a meritorious 
work, worthy, to some extent, of the master whose life it crowns ; 
I mean of the most charming and youngest of French contposers,” 

Born at Caen, the 29th January, 1782, M. Auber is eighty years 
old. He is the son of a printseller, in very easy circumstances, who 
intended him for trade. He studied music as an amateur, and 
went out into society, where his wit, his agreeable manners, and 
his taste for the art which was destined to render his name illus- 
trious, procured him a warm welcome. He was favourably known 
among the artists and amateurs of the day by romances and a few 
pieces of instrumental music, when he produced, at the Théitre 
Feydeau, in 1813, a one-act opera, Sejour Militaire. ‘This attempt 
did not satisfy the confidence his friends had in his talent. After 
some years of silence, and a reverse of fortune experienced by his 
father, M. Auber found himself’ obliged to look Kr the means of 
livelihood to that art which had previously been only a source of 
amusement for him. He brought out, at the Opéra-Comique, in 
1819, Le Testament et le Biilet-doux, a one-act opera, no better 
received than the first. It was by La Bergére Chdateleine, a comic 
opera in three acts, represented in 1820, that M. Auber became 
favourably known to the Parisian public, whom he was to charm 
for so long a period. Emma, ou la Promesse Imprudente, a three- 
act opera, performed in 1821, confirmed the reputation of the new 
composer, then thirty-nine. The first work M. Auber composed, 
in conjunction with Scribe, was Leicester, a comic opera in three 
acts, belonging to the year 1822. After this essay, which was a 
complete success, the minds of these two men, so marvellously able 
to understand and assist each other, produced a series of chefs- 
d'euvre, of which it will be sufficient to mention Le Magon, in 
1825; La Muette de Portici, in 1828; La Fiancée, in 1829; Le 
Domino Noir, in 1837; Les Diamants de la Couronne, in 1841; 
La Part du Diable, in 1848 ; La Sirene, in 1844; and Haydeée, in 
1847. The world has rarely seen such an example of productive- 
ness, so constantly successful, as that of these two illustrious men, 
whose partnership was brought to a close only by the premature 
death of Scribe. People have frequently compared the one with 
the other, and it has been said that, both by the good qualities, as 
well as by the defects, of their common productions, they were 
made to amuse and divert a rich bourgeoisie, which does not boast 
of a very severe taste, and whose favour they enjoyed; that their 
art is deficient in truth, elevation, and sentiment, and that both of 
them, cherished children of fashion and caprice, would last only as 
long as a rose, or the passing tastes of the day. Without denying 
that a portion of this rather severe judgment may be founded 
in truth, we must at once acknowledge that, by elegance, flexibility, 
and correctness of style, M. Auber is &n artist of a superior order 
to Scribe, who never knew how to write. ‘The musical science of 
M. Auber is much more real than that of Halévy, of which people 
were constantly speaking, in order to excuse the monotony and few- 
ness of his ideas. M. Auber is an exquisite musician ; a charming 
painter of the petty passions of the heart, and of the coquetry of 
the mind; a Frenchman xé malin, and of the family of Voltaire ; 
a true Parisian, with his joyous humour, his gallantry, and his 
amiable carelessness. His works will live, in their essential parts, 
because they are the truthful expression of an entire generation, . 
and because, among them there are numerous pages of that unal- 
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terable beauty which is for all time. From the nature of his ideas 

and the qualities of his style, M. Auber belongs, in his proper rank, 
to the grand race of Mozart, Cherubini, and Rossini. 

P. Scuvo. 

e translate the above simply to give our readers a specimen 

of Signor Scudo, from whose views with regard to the great French 

musician, nevertheless, we very materially dissent.—Ed. Mf. W.] 


Debielos, 


No. 1, “T’amo.” Romanza. Joures Bevepicr. No. 2. “Lo Sguardo.” 
Romanza. Words by M. pe Lavzieres, Music by Jacques BLuMEN- 
THAL. (Chappell and Co.) 


No. 8. “When shall we Pray.” Sacred song. Words by “ Zerua.” 
by Hanpet Gear. (Leader and Cock.) 


No. 4. “Meeting and Parting.” Ballad. 
PowE.u. Music by G. Rennite Powe. 





Music 


Words by Georat Freperick 
(Robert W. Ollivier.) 


No, 5. “Far, far away, my love.” Song. Words by Caronine Girrarp 
Paw.irson. Music by Cuantes J. Hanairr., (Cramer, Beale, and 
Wood.) 

No. 6. “Afternoon in February.” Song. Words by Loxerettow. Music 

by Artuug Corram. (Rudall, Rose, Carte, and Co.) 

No. 7. “Home of all I love, farewell.” Song. Words by G. Comenart. 
pcm version by Cartes Petnam Matvayy). Music by Oscar 
CRAHMER. (John B. Bray, Dublin.) 

No, 8, “The sky lark.” Song. Words by the Errrick SuHepraerp. 

by Jonn Raymonp. (Joseph Williams.) 


Our London readers need scarcely be reminded that ‘'T’amo” 
(No. 1) is the beautiful romance composed by Mr. Benedict 
expressly for Mr. Santley, and which that gentleman introduced 
with such success at the Monday Popular Concerts. Its merits 
were acknowledged at the time, and good opinion is confirmed by 
closer acqaintance. 

“Lo Sguardo” (No. 2) is an elegant canzone, also composed for 
and sung by Mr. Santley. The second verse has two accompani- 
ments—one in chords (like the first), the other in arpeggio. 

In “ When shall we pray ?” (No. 3) Mr. Handel Gear is earnest 
and not inexpressive (by which we mean expressive). Here is a 
progression, nevertheless, to which Albrechtsberger or Fuchs might 
take exception :— 


Music 


to the world’s true 


stay. 























In the prelude to ‘ Meeting and Parting” (No. 4) we come upon 
the following examples of inharmoniousness :— 


No. 1. 






































To the first of these, Fuchs, to the second Albrechtsberger might 
have objected ; to either or both Albrechtsberger and Fuchs might 
have objected. : 

‘Far, far away, my love” (No. 5), to speak frankly, is second- 


written, but not at all original. Is it pardonable, in the year 
1862, to commence a melody thus ?— 








Far, far 


a - way, my love 


Nor can the poetess, Caroline Giffard Phillipson, be fairly extolled 
as an “original.” ‘ Far, far away, my love!” Oh, fye! 

“* Afternoon in. February” (No. 6) is an unaffectedly beautiful 
song. Who does not know and admire the lines beginning— 


“ The day is ending, 
The night descending, 
The marsh is frozen, 
The river dead ”? 
Well, Mr. Cottam has made music quite worthy of such poetry— 
genuine music, too, correct no less than expressive, and, we may 
even add, original. 

‘* Home of all I love, farewell” (No. 7), composed for and (it is 
stated) ‘‘sung by Mdile. Titiens,” is melodious and graceful, some- 
what sentimental, but generally unobjectionable. The music igs 
suited equally well to the Italian and the English words—to 
** Comelati ” and Mr. C. P. Malvany. 

‘The Skylark” (No. 8) is more of a mud-lark, or muddle-lark, 
to test it by the subjoined :— 
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That unhappy progression to D minor gets Mr. Raymond's “ Lark ” 
into a couple of thick fogs, whence he issues forth in comfortless 
cacophony. 


“The Burlington Album of Pianoforte, Vocal, and Dance Music for 1863.” 
(Ropert Cocks & Co.) 


The annual Christmas presentation book prepared by Messrs, 
Cocks & Co. is, as usual, not merely ornamental, but serviceable, 
and, as usual, not merely serviceable, but rich in musical variety. 
The illustrations, ten in number, are for the most part, elegant in 
drawing, and brilliant in colouring. The picture of the branch of 
cherries, with a bullfinch in the act of pecking at them—illustrative 
of Les Cerises, a spirited waltz by Alphonse Leduc—is strikingly 
natural and effective. Asa matter of course, the landscapes are 
superior to the portraits, although the portrait of Her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Alexandra, which sets off the Alerandra March 
of Carl Faust, is capitally drawn and full of life. The view of 
Heidelberg Castle is beautiful, and. that of Dumbarton Castle 
almost as good. ‘These two pictures, indeed, might be framed and 
hung up in any amateur’s room to advantage. Not to s fur- 
ther of the pictorial merits of the work—except to point to the 
frontispiece and presentation page as alike worthy especial com- 
mendation—we may felicitate the Messrs. Cocks on the ap nce 
of one of their most elegant and tempting musical annuals. The 
** Album” contains a dozen vocal and instrumental pieces, all by 
different hands. Among them we may cite as particularly note- 
worthy a rondino for pianoforte on “‘ Bonnie Prince Charlie,” by 
Mr. Vincent Wallace; a “transcription,” for the piano, of “I 
know a bank,” by Mr. Brinley Richards; Kiicken’s song, ‘‘When 
loving ones are parted ;” Franz Abt’s romance, ‘“‘ Angel’s Visits ;” 
and The Gipsey’s Quadrilles, by Stephen Glover. In short, the 
* Album” is commendable in every way, and needs only a glance 
to bear us out in our strongly-expressed opinions. 








Anprew’s “Gurpa Mano,” class 29, B. 5,449, International Ex- 
hibition, for giving a correct position to children while learning the 
piano, viz., of the hand, arm, wrist, and fingers; also to give strength 
to the touch. It is self-supporting, and does not require to be fastened 





hand German Lied-musik, It is graceful and extremely well 


to the piano, 
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ON MONDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 17, 1862. 
LAST APPEARANCE BUT THREE 






HERE is a talk of producing one of Handel's operas, in a 
French dress, at the Parisian Théatre Lyrique, and the 


OF choice, it is rumoured, may fall upon Rinaldo. This Rinaldo 













EE SENSE YE Seo tener remetk ee eee 
caenaad : cee eae ny 





























HnRR JOACHIM. 


PROGRAMME, 


i AMATEUR.—Mendelssohn’s first quintet, ottetto, quartets, Nos. 1 and 


= , . PART. I. 
QUINTET, in G minor, for two Violins, two Violas, and Violon- 
OD. iss aes, Se Re ere | 
MM, Joachim, L. Ries, H. Webb, Hann, and Piatti. 
LIEDER KREIS hie i a ee 
Mr. Sims Reeves, 


SONATA, in D minor (Op. 49) for Pianoforte alone 
Mr. Charles Hallé. 


was the first of thirty-nine Italian operas composed by 
Handel for London, and his fourth work of this description, 
the first being Rodrigo (produced at Florence, in 1706), 
the second, Agrippina (Venice, 1707), and the third, Silla 
(composed for Rome, in 1708, but never given in public).* 


The plan of the Libretto of Rinaldo was sketched by Aaron 
— Hill (at that time manager of the theatre in the Haymarket), 
. ©.M. Von Weber. | from the episode of Rinaldo and Armida in Tasso’s cele- 
brated epic. The Italian version was made by Giacomo 


ow =. Rossi, who, with Nicolo Haym, was chief poet to the 


PRELUDE AND FUGUE, in A minor, for Violin alone «. Bach, 
(First time at the Monday Popular Concerts.) 
Herr Joachim. 
SONG, “The Message"... ... 1. = ave = ove ~S—seve ~Ssoves Bumenthal. 
Mr. Sims Reeves. 
TRIO, in G major, Op. 1, Nu. 2, for Pianoforte, Violin, and 
Violoncello » ee Spe oe yan we ove 
MM. Charles Hallé, Joachim, and Piatti. 
Conductor - MR. BENEDICT. 





To commence at Hight o’Clock precisely. 





Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s. 
Tickets at 
CHAPPELL & CO'S., 50 New Bond Street. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


establishment previous to the arrival of Rolli. 


In consequence of the amazing rapidity with which Handel 


composed, Rossi had to perform his task in a great hurry. 
Beethoven, His apology to the reader (as recorded by Sir John Hawkins 
in his History of Music) is worth citing :— 


“ Gradisci, ti prego, discretto lettore, questa mia rapida fatica, e se 


non merita le tue lodi, almeno non priverla del tuo compatimento, che 
dird pitt tosto giustizia per un tempo cosi ristretto, poiche il Signor 
Hendel, Orfeo & 

tempo di scrivere; e viddi con mio gran stupore in due sole settimane 
armonizata al maggior gradi di perfezzione un opera intiera.”t 


1 nostro secolo, nel porla in musica, a pena mi diede 


Rinaldo was the third opera composed and sung entirely 


to Italian words in this country. It was produced on the 
24th of February, 1711, with great splendour ; and, “ among 


WATERCARRIER.—Mozart was born in 1756, Cherubini in 1760, ; . 
other innovations,” says M. Schoelcher, “the garden of 


Dussek in 1761, and Beethoven in 1772. 

TITIENs’ APOLLO.— Malle. Titiens, or Tietjens, or Tietjens-Titiens, 
is not ‘‘ expected there” (at New York) “shortly,” seeing that she 
has no intention of going. Malle. Guerabella is already there, but 
without present employment. 


2, overture to A Midsummer Night’s Dream, and the other pieces 
named in our correspondent’s letter, were all composed long before 
Cherubini wrote quartets. It is, therefore, more probable that 
Cherubini, in the scherzo of the E flat quartet, imitated Mendel- 
ssohn than that Mendelssohn imitated Cherubini. The Atheneum 
perhaps imagines the quartets of Cherubini to be early works. 
A Youne Composer.—The remarks on Beethoven's Eroica Symphony 
will be resumed next week. 
A WELL-WISHER.— Next week. 





NOTICES. 
To ADVERTISERS.—Advertisers are informed, that for the future 
the Advertising Agency of THe Musicau Wor tp is established 
at the Magazine of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244, 
Regent Street, corner of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). 
Advertisements can be received as late as Three o’Clock P.M., on 
Fridays—but no later. Payment on delivery. 
Two lines and under ... eee oo 628. 6d. 
TERMS { Bory aden ae 
To PUBLISHERS AND ComPosERS—All Music for Review in Tae 
MusicaL WoRLD must henceforth be forwarded to the Editor, 
care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 
A List of every Piece sent for Review will appear on the Saturday 
Sollowing in Taz Musicat Wortp. 
To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Per form- 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 


Armida was filled with live birds,” with which Addison, 
then the determined enemy of Italian opera (whose English 
Rosamond, the music by Thomas Clayton, brought out in 
1707, at Drury Lane Theatre, had been a complete failure), 
makes merry in his most entertaining style. In the Spectator, 
Addison, and Steele, in Zhe Tatler, used to ridicule those 
performances (previous to Rinaldo) which were half in 
English and half in Italian, and with excellent reason. But 
when this barbarous practice was abandoned, and the opera 
given exclusively in Italian, Addison wrote—“ the amateurs 





* Silla was written in the same year as Jl Ressurezzione and Il 
Trionfo del Tempo, Handel’s first oratorios, both composed for and 
performed at Rome. <A great part of the music of Silla was used by 
Handel some years afterwards, in Amadigi, his seventh Italian opera, 
which was produced at the King’s Theatre, in the Haymarket, in 1715 
(just before Handel’s reconciliation with the King), and two years later 
at Hamburgh, under the name of Oriana. In 1737, Handel, although 
attached to the chapel of the Duke of Chandos, undertook the direction 
ofthe Italian Opera for a committee of noblemen, who by the consent 
of George I. (himself a subscriber of £1,000 out of the £50,000 which 
had been raised for the purpose) adopted the title of “ Royal Academy 
of Music.” During this enterprise, Senesino, the famous male soprano, 
and Faustina, who afterwards married Hasse, the composer, together 
with Cuzzoni, and other celebrated Italian singers, were brought over 
by Handel, who himself made a journey into Italy in search of a troupe. 
The squabbles between “the Cuzzoni” and “the Faustina” created 
much excitement at that time, and the respective adherents of either 
prima donna raged as furiously against each other as the Piccinists and 
Gluckists, in Paris, nearly half a century later. Faustina played the 
part of Admetus in the very successful opera of that name. 


+ “Signor Hendel, the Orpheus of our age, in setting to music this lay from 
Parnassus, has scarcely given me time enough to write it, and I have beheld, 
to my great astonishment, an entire opera harmonized to the last degree of 
perfection, in the short space of a fortnight, by this sublime genius, I pray 
you then, discreet reader, to receive my rapid work, and if it does not merit all 
your praises, at least do not refuse it your compassion—I would rather say 





be reported in Tux Musica, Wor.p, 


your justice, remembering how short a time J have had to write it in,— 
Kchoelcher's Life of Handel, 
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of England, tired with only understanding the half of the 
iece, found it more convenient not to understand any.” 
Rinaldo, however, in spite of Addison, was performed 
ffteen times in succession, and revived in 1713, 1714, 
1715, 1717, and even as far on as 1731, besides being 
roduced at Naples and Hamburg, with the same result. 
The first representative of the personage of Rinaldo was 
the famous Nicolini (Nicolini Grimaldi—upon whom, as 
an actor, Sir Richard Steele wrote a glowing panegyric 
in the 'atler)—a castrato, who came to London in 1708, 
and played it at Naples, 1718. The same part was after- 
wards assumed in London by Mrs. Barbier. The most 
ular pieces in Rinaldo were the cavatina, “ Cara sposo ;” 
a march (which was performed by the band of the Life Guards 
every day at parade for forty years, and subsequently used 
by Dr. Pepusch, for the chorus of Highwaymen, “Let us 
take the road,” in Zhe Beggar's Opera); a bravura for 
Nicolini, “Il tri cerbero humiliato,” which was afterwards 
set to the English bacchanalian, “‘ Let the waiter bring clean 
glasses,” and was sung for many years at almost every con- 
yivial meeting throughout the kingdom ; “ Hor la tromba,” 
another air for Nicolini, with trumpet accompaninent; and 
the song of the Siren, “ Lascia ch’ io pianga,” the Siciliana 
so frequent'y heard at concerts. The other singers in the 
opera were Signor Valentini, Boschi, and Cassani; Signoras 
Boschi, Isabella Girardeau, and Elizabetta Pilotti Schia- 
vonetti, belonging to the service of the Elector of Hanover. 
The English translation of Rinaldo was done by Aaron Hill 
himself, who dedicated it to Queen Anne— 

“ Mapame.— Among the numerous arts and sciences which now 
distinguish the best of nations, under the best of Queens, Music, the 
most engaging of the train, appears in charms we never saw her wear 
till lately ; when the universal glory of your Majesty’s illustrious name 
drew hither the most celebrated masters from every part of Europe. 

Mapame.—This opera is a native of your Majesty’s dominions, and 
was, consequently, born your subject,” etc. 


Walsh was believed to have netted no less than £1500 
profit by the sale of Rinaldo. That this was not precisely to 
the taste of Handel may be guessed from Handel’s own 
words (addressed to the lucky publisher): ‘ My dear sir, 
as it is only right that we should be on an equal footing, you 
shall compose the next opera, and J will sell it.” 

“This man”—says M. Schoelcher, in his Life of Handel— 
“whose music and whose name filled all England, seems to 
have disappeared almost without the fact being noticed.” 
On the 7th of April, the Public Advertiser announced The 
Messiah, at the Foundling Hospital, for “the 3rd of May at 
12 o'clock, under the directien of G. F. Handel, Esq.” On 
Thursday, the 12th, the same Jourmal inserted the following 
paragraph, without making any allusion to his illness :— 
“From the trustees of the Westminster Hospital—Earl of 
Lincoln, president. The anniversary sermon at St. Margaret's 
Church, and dinner at the George Tavern, on Thursday, 
26th of April. Mr. Handel's new Ze Deum, the grand 
chorus, ‘For the Lord God,’ from The Messiah, and the 
Coronation Anthem, ‘God save the King,’ will be perfurmed, 
under the direction of Dr. Boyce. The public rehearsal to 
be at the church, on Monday, 23rd, at ten o'clock.” On the 
following day, Friday, the 13th of April, there was another 
announcement of Zhe Messiah, “under the direction of the 
author,” at the Foundling Hospital, on the 3rd of May; and, 
side by side, this simple line, “ Yesterday morning died, 
G. F. Handel, Esq.” The fatal news was anticipated by a day ; 
for, on Monday the 16th, the Public Advertiser said :—“ Last 
Saturday, and not before, died, at his house in Brook Street, 
Grosvenor Square, that eminent master of music, George 











Frederick Handel, Esq.” The London Chronicle, or Uni- 
versal Bvening Post, for the 14th to the 17th of April, says 
the same thing, “Saturday last and not before.” “ This— | 
adds M. Schoelcher—“ was still inexact.” “He expired,” 
says Burney, “on Friday, the 13th, 1759, and not oa Hf 
Saturday, the 14th, as was at first erroneously engraved on i 
his monument. There is indisputable authority for the con- fh 
trary; as Dr. Warren, who attended Handel in his last Hh 
sickness, remembers him dying before midnight, on the 13th, 
Good Friday.” 














































—_——>— thi te 
| 
To the Editor of the Musica Wortp. ; 


IR,—Mr. Boucicault states most truthfully that while 1th 
“progress” has been the motto with every business of ‘ail te 
late years, the internal arrangements of our theatres show | 
no improvements, and are still the most conservative and dl 
old-fogiefied of any of our institutions. The entrances are i 
mean, narrow, and totally unsuited for the prompt admission Me 
or egress of a crowd; they are abominably ventilated, or H 
rather unventilated; they are too hot in summer and too 
cold in winter; they are miserably deficient in acoustic 
properties, and many of them so badly constructed that.from 
some portions it is impossible to see the stage. Then again, igi 
both before and behind the curtain, comfort is a rarity, and 
the writer in the Saturday Review—who recently denounced 
our wretchediy uncomfortable pews—would find admirable 
scope for his wit in dilating upon the miseries of a playgoer 
at many of our most popular theatres. Mr. Boucicault— 
speaking from a large experience both at home and abroad 
—says, also, that behind the curtain our theatres are behind 
the age. The machinery is old-fashioned, heavy, compli- 
cated, expensive, and ineffective, and even in Mr. Webster's 
model theatre—the New Adelphi—the consumption of gas 
is 100,000 feet per week, while in a larger theatre, built by 
Mr. Boucicault in New York, it was only 20,000 feet per 
week. Mr. Boucicault also states that in his New York 
theatre his staff of gasmen, carpenters, &c., was far less than 
in English theatres, in consequence of his making use of ie 
various simple but efficient mechanical contrivances for coat 
saving labour. The text of Mr. Boucicault’s sermon upon th 
our theatrical shortcomings is the building new theatres ve 
containing all recent improvements in construction. As it wot 
is quite plain that people will have amusement, and as +a 
theatres offer the best medium of both amusing and in- 
structing the “masses,” this question of theatre construction 
is one of national interest. Here, in Liverpool, for instance, 
the pungency of Mr. Boucicault’s satire, and the truthfulness 
of his complaints, will be most readily appreciated, for 
nowhere is the want of a first-class comfortable theatre more 
a desideratum for which our playgoers have long been hope- 
lessly pining. 

We have in Liverpool as many as four theatres and a 
circus, and we appeal to every one who has visited the theatres 
of Paris, Brussels, Berlin, New York, and even Melbourne, if 
the wretched buildings in this great town are not a disgrace 
to us, and totally unsuited to the purposes for which they are 
used. First, as to locality. What can be worse than the 
locales of the Theatre Royal and the Royal Amphitheatre ? 
Every sense is offended as the visitor approaches them. 
The stenches from market refuse and close, dank, reeking 
streets are even dangerous to health, while the sights and 
sounds are so offensive that hundreds of ladies are denied 
the pleasures of theatrical entertainments in consequence of 
the certainty of having their eyes and ears polluted in a 
manner which will be well understood by mere allusion. 
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may. Next, as to unfitness. What can be shabbier, 

meaner, or more unsuitable for a large public building 

than the entrances to our two principal theatres? They 
are narrow, dirty, and badly lighted. There is no proper 
provision for the care of external articles of clothing—no 
decent foyer, or refreshment saloon; nothing, in fact; but 
narrow, cheerless, ill-lit lobies, paltry rooms, and draughty 
staircases. As to the interior accommodation, the idea 
that it is requisite to sit at ease to thoroughly appreciate 
a performance seems to be as little understood by theatrical 
managers as by clergymen and churchwardens. At the 
Theatre-Royal, the chairs in the dress circle are hard 
and far too small, and the sitting room in other parts of the 
house as beggarly and comfortless as possible. At the 
Amphitheatre matters are even worse, and in the dress and 
side boxes more particularly, human ingenuity could not 
invent anything more miserably deficient in every quality a 
comfortable seat ought to have. Then, again, the ventila- 
tion is wretched. In summer the ardent playgoer is par- 
boiled, and the only relief is a téc-doloureux-giving blast of 
cold air; while, in winter, the gusts of icy air from both 
stage and lobbies is enough to freeze even a polar bear. 
Behind the curtain matters are even worse. The stages, 
both above and below, are encumbered with useless anti- 
quated old machinery; the dressing-rooms are the veriest 
dog-holes; while the whole place—dangerous from absence 
of light—is pervaded by noisome smells, which, in the 
Theatre-Royal, must be injurious to health. That the 
musicians—whose wretched fate is to sit in the orchestras— 
are ever free from colds and rheumatism speaks wonders for 
the acclimatizing powers of human nature. The Prince of 
Wales’ Theatre has the advantage over its competitors as to 
locality, but the stage is far too small and confined for the 
effective display of scenery. As to ventilation, it is a little 
better, except in the boxes, where, though the heat is 
unbearable when they are full, the draughts are fearful when 
they are “slack.” As to sight, there are also great defects 
in the Prince of Wales; for unless the spectator has the luck 
to spend a useless half-hour, and so secure one of the limited 
supply of front seats the moment the doors are opened, it is 
impossible to enjoy a comfortable and uninterrupted view of 
what takes place on the stage. 

All these facts being patent and undeniable, why should 
not Liverpool, “the first seaport in the world,” &ec., &., 
have at least one first-class theatre, which is neither a 
Turkish bath nor an ice-house; where everybody can see 
and hear what takes place on the stage; where you can 
enter and leave with ease and comfort; where you can leave 
your hat and coat with safety fora penny; where you can 
lounge pleasantly between the acts and procure decent 
refreshment, without either the alternatives of making your- 
self ill with unripe fruit, bad pastry, and horrid lemonade, 
or the necessity of taking poisonous wines, spirits, and beer, 
at adjacent “bars?” Above all, why cannot we have a 
theatre where safety, in case of fire, can be combined with 
thorough ventilation, comfortable sitting accommodation, and 
efficient acoustic properties? That such a building can be 
erected, we have proof in our Philharmonic Hall, and that 
the architect is a resident townsman is a fact of which any 
continental city would be justly proud. Porcurine. 

P. 8.—With your permission, Mr. Editor, I shall again 
address you on the subject, discussing its more general bear- 
iuigs, and especially with reference to the metropolis. P; 


The same may be said of the Adelphi Theatre, which few 
respectable ladies will visit, let the attractions be what they 





HE friends of Mdme. Anna Bishop, the eminent vocalist, 

were thrown into consternation on Monday by the 
statement which appeared in the American correspondence 
of the morning papers, to the effect that she had died on 
the 15th of October, from injuries caused by her clothes 
taking fire. Of course not the least doubt was entertained 
of the truth of the story until Wednesday, when the following 
letter from her son appeared in the same journals :— 

S1r,— With reference to the report of the death, by fire, of the above 
lady, my mother, which appeared in your paper of yesterday, I am 
happy to say that by this mail I have received a letter from her dated 
Roch City, Oct, 24, nine days subsequent to the reputed day of her 
decease in the original authority for the report—viz., the St. Louis 


Republican of Oct. 25, 
Iam, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

Nov. 11. Avert. Bisuor, 

Mr. Augustus Bishop’s letter is conclusive as to the story 
being a mere canard, originated for what purpose it is 
impossible to surmise. That the report should have been 
without foundation must be deeply gratifying to the friends 
and admirers of the lady, but that so heartless a joke should 
be perpetrated must excite the indignation of all right- 
minded persons. 





Mout. Titrens and Sianor Guietin1 left London yesterday for 
Liverpool, where they are engaged for a series of operatic repre- 
sentations. : 

Mome. Martetra Grist, mother of Mdmes. Carlotta and Ernesta 
ere has just died at a very advanced age at the- Villa Grisi, near 
yeneva. 

Mr. Leecn’s collection of sketches in oil has been removed from 
the Egyptian Hall to Bartholomew Lane, not to Cornhill, as at first 
intended. Some new pictures have been added. 

Mr. W. Vincent Wattace has completed another opera. 

Mr. Campripee, of Atherstone, has been appointed organist of 
St. Columba’s College, Rathfarnham, Dublin. 

Mr. Cuanues E. Srepuens has been appointed organist of St. Mark’s 
Church, Hamilton Terrace, St. John’s Wood. 

Sapter’s Weitts Tuearre.—The English Opera Company have 
been playing here with great suecess. ‘The Z'rovatore and Maritana 
have been given during the week, supported by,Madmes. Tonnelier and 
Emma Heywood, Messrs, Rosinthal, Haigh, &c, We perceive that 
Martha, and other operas, are to be given next week, when we shall 
speak more fully of the company’s proceedings. 

Prnzaxce.—The members of the Penzance Choral Society gave a 
most successful Concert at the Assembly Room, Union Hotel, on 
Tuesday evening, November 4th; on which occasion Dr. Bennett's 
International Exhibition Ode, and Mr. Henry Leslie’s cantata, The 
Daughter of the Isles, were performed. The performance altogether 
was most satisfactory. Mrs. Nunn sung the solos in the cantata, also a 
song by Mr. Hatton, “ Children,” which was encored. Mr. John H. 
Nunn (A. R. A.) conducted. The room was well filled. 

Truro—(l’rom a Correspondent).—It is seldom that our Assembly 
Rooms can boast of so much talent, as that by which they were 
honored on Tuesday evening (Oct. 21st), when a Grand Concert of 
vocal and instrumental music was presented. The names of the artists 
will, at least in the Musical World, liberate us from entering into 

particulars. These were Mad. Arabella Goddard, Mad. Gassier, Mr. 

Swift, Herr Joseph Hermanns, M. Sainton, and Signor Bottesini. Our 

London readers need not be told what all and each of them can do. It 

only remains for us to speak of the performance. The pieces which 

created the greatest sensation were Wolfl’s Ne plus Ultra, played by 

Mad. Arabella Goddard—an example of highly finished pianoforte 

playing hard to surpass; the pianoforte fantasia on Lurline by M. 

Ascher, performed by the same artist, and rapturously encored, when 

Heller’s “On Song’s bright pinions” was substituted; Mozart’s sonata 

in B flat for piano and violin, by Mad. Goddard and M. Sainton; 

Bottesini’s Duo Concertante for violin and contra-basso, played by the 

composer and the eminent violinist just named; scena caracteristique 

‘‘La Bohemienne de Castille,” by Mad. Gassier; aria, “O mio 

Fernando,” from the Favorita, by Mdlle. Marie Cruvelli; and song 

froin Maritana, “ Yes, let me like a soldier fall,” by Mr. Swift, Much 

more might be cited, but these will suffice, especially to well-stored 

musical understandings. Mr. Land proved himself a good conductor, 


and a useful singer in the bargain.—‘T’.B. 
Brussets.—The programme of the coming winter season at Brussels 
announces, amc g other operas to be given for the first time there, La 





Liverpool, Nov. 5, 1862, 


Reine de Saba, vy M; Guonod, and Herr Wagner's: Rienzi. 
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Boal English Opera, 

The success of Love’s Triumph increases with each representation, 
and the improbabilities of the plot are overlooked in the beauty of 
the music and general excellence of the performance. ‘This week 
the new opera was given three instead of four times, in consequence 
of the services of Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. Harrison being re- 
quired at Liverpool on Wednesday evening for a charitable per- 
formance. Love's Triumph continues to be alternated with the 
most popular works of the repertory in which Mdlle. Parepa can 
take part, such as The Bohemian Girl, Dinorah, Maritana, and 


Fra Diavolo. 
—_—_——@—- 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 

At the fifth (107th) concert, on Monday, St. James’s Hall was 
crowded to the doors. The concert was one of the most attractive 
ever given. Besides the quartets—and there were two on this 
occasion—and besides the fiddle solo (J. S. Bach, of course) the 
vocal department assumed a new importance. Mr. Sims Reeves 
made his first appearance since the summer, and was welcomed 
with acclamations. Both his songs—‘‘ Gentle airs” and ‘‘ Adelaida” 
—were rapturously encored, and, in t good humor (no wonder, 
at such a reception), the valiant champion of the “no encore” 
system complied in both instances. His voice was in first-rate 
condition (thanks, in a measure, to the air and early hours—if not 
to the water—of Ilkey Wells), and he sang his very best, Verbum 
sat. In the air from Handel’s Athaliah, Sig. Piatti played the 
violoncello obbligato ; in ‘* Adelaida” Mr. Lindsay Sloper was at the 
pianoforte ; in each the combination was irreproachable. 

The other vocalist was Miss Martin, for whom were set down 
Schubert’s ‘‘ Aufenthalt” (the English version—“ Torrents whose 
waves,”) and Mendelssohn’s ‘* Zuleika” (No 2—in E major). Both 
are impassioned songs, and therefore unsuited to Miss Martin, who, 
though she sings well, sings without passion. 

The quartets were Beethoven's No. 7 (‘‘ Rasoumoffsky,” in F), 
and Haydn in C major (No 3, Op. 33) :— 
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Joachim (we can’t say “ Herr” Joachim) was superb in the 
‘‘ Rasoumoffsky,” superb in the ‘‘ Haydn,” and superb in the Bach 
(Prelude, Loure, two Minuets, Gavotte and Rondo—the Bourre 
being omitted) :— 
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Tn every instance he excited the enthusiasm of the audience to 
“fever point.” 

The pianoforte sonata was one by Cherubini, in B flat (from a 
set of six), the pianist Herr Pauer, who also played Hummel’s 
brilliant trio in E, most brilliantly—with Herr Joachim and Sig. 
Piatti. Of Cherubini’s sonatas we intend to speak on another 
occasion. 

The concert was altogether delightful. At the next, Herr 
Joachim (among other things) will lead Mozart’s divine quintet in 
G minor; and Mr. Sims Reeves will sing the not less heavenly 
Liederkreis of Beethoven. 


a 
CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 

The commencement of the winter musical season at Sydenham must 
not without a word or two of recognition. The uniform excellence 
of the first concert, both with. regard to programme and execution, 
showed Herr Kapellmeister Auguste Manns determined to sustain the 
credit of an institution which, under his fostering care, has grown to 
such importance. The performances of the “ Crystal Palace Philhar- 
monic” (why not?) are, indeed, equal to anything this music-loving 
country can boast. Theyare model entertainments of their class—neither 
too long nor too short, almost invariably well made out, and quite invari- 
ably well presented. How much of this is due to the conductor we 
need hardly insist. Herr Manns has laboured assiduously at his task, 
fought, with a perseverance derived from inward faith, against more 
than one prejudice, and ultimately established his concerts upon so firm 





a basis that their periodical re-océurrenice is looked forward to with 
unfeigned interest by amateurs of music in and about London. More- 
over, he may be said to have “ created” an orchestra for his own special 
uses, and trained it to such strict discipline that anything approaching 
an unfinished, much more a careless or a slovenly performance, is 
scarcely within the limits of probability. The players in this orchestra 
obey the indication of their conductor’s stick as closely and ex- 
peditiously as Ariel the wand of Prospero. In short, not to mince 
words, the band of the Crystal Palace, although less in number than 
by many could be wished—fewer than the “60” pronounced “enough” 
by Beethoven—is inferior in quality to none with which we are ac- 
quainted. Not merely does it play well when engaged solely on its 
own account, as in overtures and symphonies, but accompanies well 
where singers or instrumental soloists are concerned. This, it must be 
allowed, is too rare an accomplishment not to be accredited, with all 
due honour. In short, Herr Manns has done justice to his employers 
and won a musical reputation for the Crystal Palace. He has a right, 
therefore, to claim the support and encouragement of those whom he 
serves with so much zeal and honesty of purpose. The winter concerts 
(of “good” music) are the medium through which alone he has any chance 
of obtaining public recognition, while at the same time he is upholding 
the dignity of that art of which he is a truly devoted follower, 

The programme at the first concert was as follows :— 

Symphony No. 4 in B flat ei as a0 one «. N. W. Gade. 
Rondo—* Pensa alla Patria” (Mademoisele Zeiss) es» Rossini. 
Serenade—“ Oh , Moon of Night” (Mr. Santley) . A. Manns, 
Concerto, violin, in E (Herr Joachim) one cee «. Spohr. 
Cavatina—“ Ah! quel giorno,” (Mademoiselle Zeisse) ... Rossini. 
Song—“ Bliss for ever past” (Mr, Santley ) oe «. Balfe. 
Overture—* Der Freischiitz ” ee eee 

The symphony of M. Niels Gade—that Danish composer whom, 
nearly twenty years since, Mendelssohn, always more alive to talent in 
others than desirous of exhibiting his own, so generously took by the 
hand—was given for the first time in England, but not, we may be sure, 
for the last, if Herr Manns is left to decide. It is one this conductor’s 
characteristics that he is no exclusive past-worshipper—perhaps not at 
all times sufficiently reserved, indeed, when surveying the productions 
ofthe modern school of writers (Germans especially), of whom M. 
Gade, though by no means a composer of genius, is one of the sanest. 
Spohr’s violin concerto, in some respects his best, was the most striking 
feature of the programme—and this owing even more to the superlative 
execution of Herr Joachim than to the admirable beauties of the work. 
Without applying a string of laudatory epithets to this unequalled artist 
—of which he stands in no want—we may add, in a sentence, that the 
concerto could not possibly have been played better. The audience 
listened to it from one end to the other with marked attention and 
evident delight, applauding and recalling Herr Joachim, at the termina- 
tion of the last movement, with downright enthusiasm. The overture 
to Der Freischiitz—either movement of which contains more ideas than 
the allegro, andante, scherzo, and finale of Gade put together—was a 
genuine triumph for Herr Manns and his orchestra. Weber himself 
would have been more than satisfied, and have gathered some compen- 
sation for the torture to which he was occasionally subjected during the 
preliminary rehearsals of his Oberon, nearly 40 years since, at Covent 
Garden Theatre. 

The vocal music was unimpeachable. Mr. Santley (we need not 
praise Mr. Santley,) took equal pains with the serenade of Herr Manns, 
and the ballad from The Puritan’s Daughter (one of Mr, Balfe’s happiest 
inspirations), and was heartily appreciated in both. Mademoiselle 
Zeiss—a new contralto—has a flexible voice, with considerable ease of 
vigour and delivery. She aimed high in selecting two of Rossini’s 
most difficult airs, but was cordially encouraged, and indeed deserved 
the applause she obtained. ‘God save the Queen,” and the “ Danish 
National Air,” arranged for the occasion by Herr Manns, brought the 
concert to anend. ‘The room was so inconveniently crowded that the 
act of closing the staircases leading to the galleries immediately after 
the commencement amounted to arbitrary despotism. At the beginning 
of each piece such a precautionary step may be advisable; but we 
question the expediency, not to say the right, to bar the ingress 
and egress of visitors during the entire performance. Good taste should 
prevent any part of an audience from disturbing the enjoyment of 
attentive listeners; but surely those who pay for admission are entitled 
to the privilege of hearing as much or as little as they think proper.* 

After the concert the new gas candelabra in the nave were lit up for 
the promenade, during which Mr, James Coward, organist to the 
Crystal Palace, with his accustomed skill, gave selections from Handel, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and Meyerbeer (besides an impro- 
visation), on the great organ in the Handel orchestra. Altogether the 
entertainment was one of the most delightful that can be imagined. 
At the second concert (to-day) Herr Joachim is to play Mendelssohn’s 
yiolin concerto. 





* The director of the Monday Popular Concerts has found a way to 
obviate inconvenience on either side. : ' 
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Petters to the Chitor, 


TO COMPOSERS. 

Sir,—Can you inform me (through the medium of your valuable 
paper) of the names of any composers who purchase songs and poems 
to set to music. The terms I should wish to make for certain poems 
of mine (some of which, I think, are well suited for music) would be 
very liberal; and, in addition, the choice of tunes would be in the 
composer’s hands as well as the selection of pieces, Yours obediently, 

PInDagrvs. 


CHARLES AURCHESTER. 

Srr,—Can you, or any of your numerous readers, inform me whether 
an English edition of the above is published, and if so, the name of the 
publisher? I have a New York copy, sold at 25 cents; but a friend of 
mine, wishing to procure a copy, has been unable to meet with one 
here. Yours faithfully, G. F. G. 


a Aurchester is published by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. 
—Ep.] 


PARIS. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 
' Panis, Nov. 13th. 


Still the musical world of Paris is sufficiently dull in actual accom- 
plishment, and my letter, ina great measure, must relate to what is 
likely to take place. Nothing new at the Grand Opera. M. Michot, 
having recovered from his recent indisposition, has reappeared as 
Manrique in the Trouvére. The debuts of M. Bonnesseur, the new 
pensionnaire of the opera, will be made shortly in St. Bris, in the 
Huguenots. Mario will appear most probably on Sunday in the Mueite. 
This is the extent of my hebdomadal budget anent the doings of the 
Académie Impériale de Musique et de Danse.—The tidings about the 
Théatre-Italien are equally in prospectu. To-night the Cosi fan tuite 
will be produced for the first time, I believe, in Paris. You shall 
have a full and true account of the performance in my next. A 
priori I cannot anticipate a very favorable reception for Mozart's 
exquisite and too much neglected work. The French have but 
little liking for “absolute music,” as Richard Wagner says. Mozart 
is too ideal, too abstract for them, and appeals too much to the 
intellect to gratify those who are pleased mostly through the senses. 
I shall be glad to write myself down in error, but verily I have 
my fears. The debut of Mdlle. Adelina Patti is fixed for the 16th. 
La Sonnambula, 1 hear, will be the opera. This is a better choice I 
think, than the Barbiere, which was spoken of, but which I can hardly 
fancy was ever in contemplation, else why give the opera so frequently 
with Alboni, whose Rosina is incomparable. The rumour was incom- 
Patti-ble with reason. Mdlle. Patti has arrived in Paris. Semiramide 
was given on Sunday for the first appearance of Signor Agnesi. I was 
unable to attend, but shall be in my seat at the next representation, and 
send you my report. I hear from many that the new baritone is good, 
if not great; an acquisition if not exactly a Filippo Galli nor an Antonio 
Tamburini.—A new opera in one act, entitled Le Cabaret des Amours, 
the libretto by MM. Barbier and Carré, the music by M. Pascal, has 
been produced at the Opera Comique with success. I may allude to 
this further in my next.—The Théatre Lyrique has commenced its 
campaign with brilliant eclat in its new abode. After two successful 
representations of the Chatte Merveilleuse, M. Maillart’s pleasing and 
popular opera Les Dragons de Villars was reproduced and played several 
times. M. Buvard, the new tenor, appears to much advantage in the 
character of the hero. and Mdlle. Girard sings and acts most charmingly 
in the part of Rose Friquet. Madame Viardot has appeared in Orphée 
with all the usual effect. The general performance of Gluck’s grand 
old work is extremely good. A new opera in four acts by Prince 
Poniatowski is announced, The principal characters have been assigned 
to Madame Marie Cabel, M. M. Battaille, Monjauze, Sainte-Foy and 
Balanqué. By the way, Madame Miolan Carvalho will play the part 
of Arline in the French version of Mr. Balfe’s Bohemian Girl. 





New Oratortos.—Three new oratorios are talked of in the German 
musical papers:—A St. Elizabeth, by Dr. Liszt (not yet produced); a 
Raising of Lazarus, by Herr Vogt; and a St. Peter, by Herr Berthold of 
St. Petersburg. This last announcement makes it expedient, in avoid- 
ance of future question, to state tif{t Mr. Benedict’s oratorio, on which 
he has been for some time engaged, is on the subject of St. Peter, 
arranged for music by Mr. Henry F, Chorley, with words from Holy 
Writ,—Athenaum, 





LOVE’S TRIUMPH* 

The libretto of Mr. Wallace’s new opera, entitled Love's Triumph, is 
founded on a French comedy entitled Le Portrait Vivant. The daugh- 
ter of a Dutch burgomaster is the “living portrait” of a French 
princess, or, rather, a French princess is the “living portrait” of a 
Dutch burgomaster. Indeed, she (the French princess) is so like her 
(the Dutch burgomaster’s daughter), or vice versa, that even the 
audience, who are of course supposed to be more or less in the author’s 
confidence, are sometimes puzzled by the resemblance. In the original 
piece an inanimate picture and the “living portrait” are introduced ; 
but in Mr. Planché's operatic adaptation the burgomaster’s daughter 
comes bodily on to the stage in one scene, and the princess in another 
until—as both personages are represented by the same performer—one 
feels considerably puzzled at last as to the identity of the princi 
character or characters, and inclined to call, not for the author of the 
libretto, but for the author of “Who's Who?” to explain to us what 
the libretto, with its princess and its burgomaster’s daughter, really 
mean. The most fatal notion to conceive in connection with this 
mysteriously-constructed but clearly and cleverly written little drama is, 
that the princess is, somehow or other, the daughter of a burgomaster. 
The hypothesis is not utterly absurd ; but it is altogether untrue. The 
princess and the burgomaster’s daughter are two distinct individualities, 
though both are represented by Miss Louisa Pyne, who, as one or other, is, 
fortunately for the success of the opera, constantly appearing on the stage. 

The burgomaster’s daughter—Theresa by name—is engaged to 
marry Count de Canillac, but is in love with and beloved by Adolphe 
de Savigny. Adolphe, instead of standing his ground like a man, runs 
off in despair, like an operatic lover, to join the army. Before reaching 
the camp, however, he meets with some adventures at the court, is 
introduced to Mdlle. de Valois (the princess), is of course struck by her 
marvellous resemblance to Theresa (she is, in fact, as much like her ag 
Miss Louisa Pyne is to Miss Louisa Pyne), saves her life at a hunt, 
inspires her with something more than interest, convinces her by the 
ardour with which he kisses what appears to be her portrait (but which 
is, in fact, that of Theresa) that he is passionately in love with her, and 
finally is enabled, by her noble generosity, to marry her rival, who to 
the audience appears to be no other than herself. All this is very 
provoking. Adolphe, in the eyes of the audience, is beloved by one 
and the same young lady throughout. Call her the princess, or the 
burgomaster’s daughter, or Theresa de Valois, or Son Altesse Royale 
la Princesse van Groot, we always know her to be the same by her 
beautiful soprano voice and her exquisite singing. We feel no com- 
miseration for the princess when she gives up Savigny without losing 
him; nor can we congratulate Theresa when, never having lost him, 
she receives him back. In short, Mr. Planché has made an important 
dramatic mistake, which is the more to be regretted inasmuch as his 
libretto is incomparably superior, in a literary point of veiw, to the 
great majority of such productions. 

The effect of hearing Mr. Vincent Wallace’s opera once has been to 
make us anxious to hear it a second time, but not to enable us to give 
a full account of it. To form a thorough acquaintance with a picture 
so as to be in a position to pronounce a decided opinion on its merits 
may be the affair of a minute or of any longer period. Toa person 
who can judge at all, a single inspection must be as good ar a great 
many—simply because it may be poanese indefinitely. But ia listen- 
ing to a new opera one has to catch the sounds as they fly; for it can- 
not be expected, unless the music be very impressive, and the memory 
equally retentive, that they will fix themselves on the mind’s ear 
(surely the mind has an ear as well as an eye) all at once. Thereis no 
going back to a remarkable passage, except in the case of encores— 
honours which are generally accorded to most unimportant pieces, the 
mere insignificant hors-d’ceuvres in the great operatic feast ; or, perhaps, 
we should call them entrées, those ballads that are introduced on all 
possible occasions, and which, like the notorious side dishes of the 
London pastrycooks, are all served up with the same sauce. There 
are, indeed, many points of resemblance between an opera and a dinner, 
from the overture, which may be compared to the soup, to the inevitable 
bravura for the prima donna at the end—which, of course, is the desert. 
There are operas in which we could point distinctly to the souffle, the pud- 
ding, the roast beef, the goose. Then like a dinner, no opera is considered 
complete without the introduction of “ wine, wine, wine,” or “ the glo- 
rious vintage of champagne,” to say nothing of “ punch,” and the “ porter- 
beer” celebrated by the young man with the baritone voice in Martha. 

Love's Triumph is a repast of a light and elegant kind. It seemed 
to be highly appreciated on Monday night. 1t was applauded from 
beginning to end, and to some of the dishes (chiefly the aforesaid 
entrées), the public insisted on being helped twice. After one or more 
repetitions of the entertainment, we shall take upon ourselves to speak 
of it in detail. At present we can only record its complete success, 
and, in a general way, the gratification which it afforded us personally. 


© From the Illustrated Times, 
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Sr. James’s Hatt.—Mdlle. Louisa Van Noorden gave a concert on 
Thursday evening, which was well attended, considering the state of 
the weather. The fog indeed within was almost as dense as the fog 
without, and must have been anything but encouraging to the visitors 
or acceptable to the singers. The vocal artists, with Mdlle. Van 
Noorden, comprised Mdlle. Giorgi, Miss Leffler, Mr. Sims Reeves, and 
Signor Fortuna. Mdlle. Florence Lancia’s name was in the bills, but 
the lady was indisposed and could not appear. The instrumentalists 
were Messrs Charles Salaman, P. E. Van Noorden and pupil (piano- 
forte),.Herr Pollitzer (violin), and Herr Lidel (violoncello). A strong 
infusion of the classic element was one of the features of the programme. 
Beethoven’s trio in B flat, Op. 11, for piano, violin, and violoncello, 
executants Mr. Charles Salaman, Herr Pollitzer, and Herr Lidel, and 
Mozart’s sonata in E minor, for piano and violin, Mr. P. E. Van Noorden 
at the piano, were both excellent performances, and were most liberally 
applauded. The singing was very effective. Mr. Sims Reeves, who, 
by his stay in the porte seems to have gained new strength and wealth 
of voice, a very scorner of fogs on Thursday night, sang gloriously, and 
with as much freedom and power as though he were inhaling the clear 
atmosphere of the south, in place of the condensed smoke and cloud 
of an English November atmosphere. This scorner of his native fogs 
gave the song from W. Balfe’s Cantata Mazeppa ‘‘ She walks in queen- 
like grace,” not only as well as ever but better than ever, if that were pos- 
sible (which it is not) and was recalled tumultuously. He also sang a 
ballad from Herr Meyer Lutz, cantata, Herne the Hunter, ‘Sweet flow’ret, 
leave me not thus lone,” which was rapturously and most deservedly 
encored. Mr. Reevesalso joined Miss Van Noorden in two duets, “ Pangi, 
O cara” from the Zraviata and “ Tornami a dirs” from Elisir d’ Amore, 
both of which pleased infinitely. Mdlle. Van Noorden has a powerful 
soprano voice, which we think would be very effective on the stage. Her 
solos were Paceni’s cavatina “ Il soave bel contento” and Eckert’s “ Echo 
Song,” in both of which she was highly successful. The Concert was 
brought to a conclusion at a reasonable time—a special recommendation. 

“ Rumour,” writes the Athenceum ‘‘ has many things to say concerning the 
Limited Liability English Opera Company. Some aver that nothing is 
decided beyond the postponement of every attempt for the present ;— 
others declare that Robin Hood is to be the first opera, given as on its 
production, by Madame Lemmens-Sherrington and Mr. Sims Reeves, 
as hero and heroine, and with one of the Messrs. Braham as leading 
baritone. Time is going by: if the projected undertaking is to have 
any season, it is high time that the public should hear something more 
than rumours—none, possibly, of which are correct.” [The Atheneum 
may read our correspondence.—Eb. 

Drespen.—The prospectus of six orchestral concerts to be given 
during the. coming winter at Dresden undertakes for the performance 
of works by Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Spohr, Handel (his 
“Water-Music”), Mendelssohn, Lindpaintner, Schubert, Berlioz, Rietz, 
Rubinstein, Schumann, Gade, Bargiel, Veit, Reissiger. 

CuettennaM.—Two concerts took place on Tuesday week at the 
Montpellier Rotunda, and were well attended. The only drawback 
was the indisposition of Madame Gassier, who, however, sang at the 
morning concert, but was too unwell to sing in the evening. Notwith- 
standing this, a concert with such singers and instrumentalists as 
Madame Cruvelli, Mr. Swift, Herr Hermanns, Madame Arabella God- 
dard, Mons. Sainton and Signor Bottesini, could not be othewise than 
gratifying to the audience. It would be a bold act to criticise the 
performances of the three last named eminent musicians, even if the 
critic felt himself equal to the task, and it will therefore suffice to say 
that the rendering of the pieces set down for them in the programme 
gave unbounded satisfaction to all present. In particular, may be 
mentioned the Fantasia on Scotch Airs, by M. Sainton, the pianoforte 
variations on “Life let us cherish” by Mad. Arabella Goddard, and 
the Fantasia on the double bass by Signor Bottesini, all of which were 
characterised by the well known and marvellous execution of their 
respective performers. The singing of Madame Cruveli, who pos- 
sesses a clear and powerful voice, was loudly applauded, and she com- 
plied with more than one demand for a repetition. Mr. Swift, too, has 
a powerful tenor voice, and sang with great animz‘‘yn. Altogether, the 
concerts were a great treat. 

On Monday last, Mr. Ricardi Linter gave a pianoforte “recital” at 
his house, There was a numerous and” fashionable attendance. The 
programme was good, the classical music not being so disproportionate 
to that of a lighter description, as is generally the case, The Andante 
in F, of Beethoven, and the Preludeand Fugue in KE minor, of Mendels- 
sohn, were beautifully rendered. Mr. Linter also played four of his 
own compositions, which afforded considerable gratification, particularly 
the fantasias on Norma and Martha: also two by M. Thalberg, viz. 
Home Sweet Home and Don Pasquale.—Cheltenham Times. 

Musica, Soorery or Lonpon.—The band for the ensuing series of 
concerts (under the direction of Mr, Alfred Mellon) will comprise 
eighty-eight performers :—First Violins—Mr. H. G. Blagrove and Mr. 
P, Sainton, (Principals); Messrs. J. Banister, J. T. Carrodus, R. 





Clementi, J. B. Dando, Carl Goffrie, H. Weist Hill, — Jacquin, F. W. 
Kreutzer, Adolphe Pollitzer, Louis Ries, E. W. Thomas, Max Vogel, 
J. T. Willy, J. B. Zerbinii—Second Violins—Messrs. William Watson, 
(Principal), 8. Bort, A. Burnett, J. J. Calkin, E. T. Chipp, Mus. Doc. 
Cantab., C. Colchester, F. R. Folkes, J. M. Marshall, J. Newsham, 
Edward Payton, Edward Perry, Alexander Simmonds, Alfred Sereather, 
Heddegham Van, Thomas Watson, Henry Wheatley, Jun.— Violas— 
Mr. R. Blagrove and Mr. W. H. Webb, (Principals), Messrs. George 
Alsept, J. Brodelet, —Glanvill, R. Hann, H. J. Trust, W. W. Waud, 
T. Westrop.— Violoncellos—Messrs. George Collins, (Principal), W. H. 
Aylward, Horatio Chipp, Hugo Daubert, H. W. Goodban, Alfred 
Guest, Charles Ould, G. Paque, Walter Pettit, R. H. Reed.— Double 
Basses—Messrs. James Howell (Principal), William Castell, Thomas 
Edgar, Arthur Howell, John Reynolds, Charles Severn, Joseph Waud, 
A. C. White, A. Winterbottom.—Flutes—Messrs. R. S. Pratten, R. 8. 
Rockstro. — Piccolo — Mr. J. Schmidt.— Oboes— Messrs. A. R.M. 
Barret, Alfred Nicholson.—Clarionets—Messrs. Henry Lazarus, F. 
H. Maycock.—Bassoons—Messrs. F. Hausser, J. G. Waetzig.— 
Horns—Messrs. Charles Harper, J. W. Standen, T. E. Mann, R. 
Keevil.— Trumpets—Messrs. Thomas Harper, R. J. Ward.— Trombones 
—Messrs. J. Hawkes,—Antoine, W. Winterbottom.— Ophicleide—Mr. 8. 
Hughes,— Cornets—Messrs, Stanton Jones, F. J. Sutton.—_Drum--Mr. C.F. 
Horton.—Bass Drum and Cymbals—Mr. R. W. Seymour.—Side Drum— 
Mr. Pheasant.— 7'riangle—Mr. Horton.— Harps—Messrs. Edward Perry, 
H. J. Trust. Librarian and Copyist for the Orchestra, Mr. C. F. Horton. 
Tue Moustcan Society or Lonpon.—The second trial of new 
Chamber Compositions took place at the Marylebone Institution, on 
Wedneday Evening, when the following works were tried :—Quartet, 
The Life of a Musician, in E flat, two violins, viola and violoncello, 
(1. Allegro—* The Start—Perseverance and Progress.” 2. Vivace 
— Anxiety.” 3. Andante—“ Hope.” 4. Finale—“ Disappointment 
and Despair—Ultimate Success and thanksgiving "—composed by H. 
F. Schroeder, and performed by Messrs. Louis Ries, Carrodus, Webb, 
and Lidel; Quartet in G, two violins, viola, and violoncello, composed 
by James Lea Summers, and performed by Messrs. Carrodus, Louis 
Ries, Webb, and Lidel; Quartet in E, pianoforte, violin, viola, and 
violoncello, composed by Oliver May, and performed by Messrs Oliver 
May, Louis Ries, Webb, and Lidel; Quartet in D, two violins, — 
and violoncello, composed by Miss Alice Mary Smith, and performe 
by Messrs. Carrodus, Louis Ries, Webb, and Lidel; Quartet in G@ 
minor, two violins, viola, and violoncello, composed by Henry Baumer, 
and performed by Messrs. Louis Ries, Carrodus, Webb, and Lidel. 
Mr. Oliver May is a fellow of the Society ; the others are all associates. 
Baru.—(From a Correspondent).—Mr. H. Simms gave a concert at 
the Assembly Rooms on Saturday (Oct. 25) the members of the 
«“ Land” touring party being the attraction. The programme was of 
unusual excellence and variety. Such instrumental talent as that of 
Madame Arabella Goddard, M. Sainton and Signor Bottesini, could 
not easily be surpassed; while the vocal force, comprising Madame 
Gassier, Mdlle. Marie Cruvelli, Mr. Swift, and Herr Joseph Hermanns, 
(Mr. Land conductor) was by no means to be despised. The great 
performance of the Concert was Woelfl’s pianoforte Sonata Ne plus 
ultra, by Madame Arabella Goddard, whose incomparable execution of 
this most difficult work created a profound sensation. I need not 
describe to your readers the characteristics of her performance; all 
who are in the habit of frequenting the Monday Popular Concerts— 
which means all musical London—must be familiar with them. Enough 
that Madame Goddard played to perfection and was recalled with 
enthusiasm. Many would fain have had the variations on “ Life let 
us Cherish” repeated; but Madame Goddard merely bowed her 
acknowledgments, In Ascher’s fantasia on Lurline, however, tha 
demand for a repetition was so vehement, that she could not choose 
but comply, and accordingly, after some slight demur, she reseated 
herself at the piano and played Stephen Heller’s “ improvisation” on 
Mendelssohn’s “On Song’s bright Pinions,” which delighted the audience 
in even a larger measure, The other performance of Madame Goddard 
was in Mozart’s Sonata in B flat, for piano and violin, with M. Sainton, 
a splendid exhibition on the part of pianist and violinist. M. Sainton 
was also heard in his own capital fantasia on “ Scotch airs,” and ina 
duet for violin and contrabasso with Signor Bottesini, both of which 
were loudly applauded. The solo on the contra-basso, on airs from 
Lucia, by the great Italian virtuoso, was a truly surprising display, and 
created unbounded astonishment. Of the vocal performance I can 
only say that Madame Gassier sang with brilliancy a Scena by ong 
Chiaromonte, and a rondo with variations from Vaccaj’s Pietre i} Grande 3 
that Mdlle. Marie Cruvelli was highly effective in the aria, “OQ Mig 
Fernando,” (La Favorita) ; that M@'Switt was thoroughly energetig 
in the song from Maritana “ Yes, let me like a Soldier fall ;" and that 
Herr Hermanns showed a good deal of humour in the song of Falstaff 
from Nicolai’s Merry Wives of Windsor. Mr, Land conducted and 
joined in some of the concerted pieces, proving himself equally 
efficient as singer and conductor. LPS. 
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Moritz. Part has finished her tour in the provinces, and has left for 
Paris, where she will make her first appearance (at the Theatre Italien) 
next Monday. That ingenious and fanciful critic, M. Escudier, informs 
his readers that “les jeunes gens de Londres” have organised special 
trains and hired a special steamer to take them to Paris in the train of 
Malle. Patti. They are to pay five pounds each for the journey, going 
and coming, and they are to remain five days in Paris, Why not add 
that each is to throw five bouquets to Mdlle. Patti, that they have 
sworn to call her five times before the curtain after each act, and that 
it is expected they will all lose their five senses before their return. 


—Zllustrated Times. 
Adbertisements, 


NEW SCOTCH FANTASIAS, BY A. CUNIO. 
HE REGALIA” Fantasia, introducing “ The Lass 
of Humbleside,” ‘Thy cheek is o’ the rose’s hue,” and Lady Nairne’s 


** Regalia.” Price 4s, 
Second Edition. 


‘ATRATHEARN,” Fantasia for the Pianoforte from 
Lady Nairne’s celebrated Songs “ The Rowan tree” and “ Wha is this 
comin.'” Price 4s. 














Just published by the same Author, 


he DANZA DELLE DRIADI.” 
Price 4s, 


Paterson & Sons, 27, George Street, Edinburgh, and 152, Buchanan Street, Glasgow 
London: Boosry & Sons. 





MR. CHARLES BALL’S SONGS. 
CLOUDS O'ERSHADE THE OPENING 


‘ined 
FLOWER. For Baritone or Contralto. 2s, 
ee OF THE PAST. For Tenor or Soprano. 


2s. 6d. 


i he LINGERING LIGHT. For Soprano or Tenor. 


2s. ‘A charming ballad.” 
HE EVENING BREEZE. For Tenor or Soprano. 
2s. “A melody graceful, flowing, and expressive.” 
ADDISON & LUCAS, 210, Recent Srrzer. 


tex READING GIRL. Sacred Song. Words by 
J. E. Carpenter. Music by W. Vincent WALtAce. 2s. 6d. Also, by the 
same Author and Composer, “THE SLEEP OF SORROW " and ** THE SLEEP 
OF JOY.” Each 2s. 6d. 
London: Rosert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. 


OD BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. Song and 


Chorus by Brix-ey RicwArps (will be ready in a few days). 
London: Rosert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, 








NEW OPERA, 
LOVEH’S TRIUMPH, 


IN THREE ACTS, 
THE LIBRETTO BY J. R. PLANCHE. 
The Music Composed by W. Vincent Wallace. 
PRICE TWO GUINEAS, 


ACT I. 


Overture ove eee 
Introduction and Chorus, “ ‘Hither, hither, hasten ail ‘" tee 
Duet, ‘“* My poor young friend.” Two Tenors eco ove 
Romanza, ** Though all too poor. Tenor ove ove ove 
Romanza (Transposed 

Chorus and Solo, “ Long life to her Highness. * Soprano ... coe 
Ballet, “ Romanesca ” ove ove ove 
Trio, “A wy, Cymon. ” ” Soprano and two Tenors 
Quartet and Chorus, “* Mount and in Me RopenRe, Contralto, ‘and two 

enors ... 

Aria, “ Patience! prudence !” Tenor . eve 
Air, ke Wayward fortune.” Bass ove ove 
Finale, “Help, help!” —.., ove ooo ove 


ACT II. 
Introduction... a ove 
Rondo, ** I’m a model page.” Contralto ooo 
Trio, ** Welcome, welcome.” Contralto and two Basses ose 
Grand Scena, “*O rank thou hast thy shackles.” Soprano 
Air from Scena, ‘* Now, ‘tis not a vision. Soprano .. ove 
Duet, “ As ina "dream I wander.” Soprano and Tenor ove 
" Finale, “* We are glad to see” ew «s eee ooo vee 
. Part Song, “ Corin for Cleora dying ” ee eve ove 


ACT III. 
Introduction and Air, ‘I have brought my ore. 
Ballad, **‘ Those withered flowers.” Soprano .. eo 
Duo, To the secret.” Soprano and Tenor ... ove “ eee 
Ballad, * Lovely, loving, and beloved.” Bass aa Bt EN ee 
Ballad (Transposed ) ee * ove ove 
sa at “In mystery shrouded” Soprano, Contraito, Tenor, and three 
asses os op . 
. Recit. and Air, “ Night, love, is creeping.” Tenor ... ove vee 
. Air (Transposed) ... ove veo ote ovo 
Duet, “ Hear me, I must speak. on "Soprano and Tenor... ee 
Finale, “ All to the ball” tis iso 
* Separate Vocal Parts are ‘published. 


PIANOFORTE ARRAN ARRANGEMENTS. 
Favourite Airs from Wallace's Opera, Love's Triumph, er by W. H. 
Calleott, in Two Books; Solos 5s., Duets ° 
Flute Accompaniment to each Book .. eee ave o ove 
Berger (Francesco), Fantasia o - 
Glover (Charles W.,) ‘‘ Night, love, is creeping” 
Gems ofthe Opera __... 
Osborne (G. A.), Fantasia ove ove 
Richards (B.), ‘‘ Those withered flowers”... 
—_ —————— Fantasia eve ose 
Schulthes (Wilhelm), Romanesca. pas ons . 
—__—_—_————_ Intermezzo ooo ove oe 
Trekell (J. Theodore), Fantasia 
————_——_————— “ Lovely, loving, “and beloved » 
** Night, love, is creeping ” 
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LBERT EDWARD MARCH for the Piano, by 
Buincey Ricwarps. 3s. DITTO, for a Military ,Band, arranged by F. 
GODFREY. 
London: Rosert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. 


THE BURLINGTON MUSICAL ALBUM FOR 1863, 


Price 15s., postage free, 16s, 2d. 
RORERT COCKS & CO., NEW BURLINGTON ST., LONDON’ 





“ This is 2 most elegantly prepared volume, valuable alike for the excellence and 
sweetness of its musical pieces, and for the taste and beauty of its embellishments. 
The work has been produced in a superb style of elaborate decoration, and is a volume 
which would grace any drawing-room. The illustrations are executed with great 
artistic feeling, while the pieces of music, suitable for the pianoforte, vocalism, or the 
dance, are by some of the best known and most popular of our fashionable composers. 
The volume, bound in appropriate style, opens with an elaborately embellished title- 
page; next to which is placed, in a stem of moss roses running the whole length of 
the page, the initial word “ To,” with spaces for the insertion of the names of the 
receiver and donor of the gift. Next come the twelve musical pieces comprised in 
the work, most of these being prefaced by beautiful illuminations. The pieces are 
varied and attractive, and include compositions by Anne Fricker, Adam Wright, G. 
F. West, Franz Abt, F. Kiicken, Alphons@ Leduc, Brinley Richards, Miss M. Lindsay, 
Carl Faust, Croshaw Johnson, W. Vincent Wallace, and Stephen Glover. The pieces 
that these highly esteemed composers have produced are of great musical ability, and 
will render the Album one of the most popular of the day. They have been com- 
posed specially for the work, and a volume pc gso manyr Jations will 
prove a suitable and very handsome Christmas or New Year's gift. Not the least 
charming of its coutents is a piano-solo, ‘ The Alexandra March,’ by Carl Faust, and 
this piece is prefaced by a fine portrait of our future Queen.”"—Vide Liverpool Albion, 
November 10. 


To be had of all Musicsellers and Booksellers. 15s., postage free, 16s, 2d. 








Valse, Illustrated 
Galop, ditto - Illustrated 
The ™ Polka, ditto Ng cme 
Grand Selection for Military Band, by ‘ "Godtrey, Senr, ... F. 


Other Arrangements in the Drees, 
ADDISON AND LUCAS, 210 REGENT STREET, W. 


’ 
ALFE'S NEW SONG, “KILLARNEY.” The 
Poetry by EpMunp Faucoyer, Esq. Sung by Miss Anna Whitty upwards of 
300 nights at the Royal Lyceum Theatre, in the “Lakes of Killarney,” and now 
being sung by the same distinguished vocalist every night at the Theatre Royal, 
Manchester, is published, price 3s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 


ARIE D’ANNETTA’S NEW DANCE MUSIC 
Characteristically Illustrated. 
“The Lily of the Thames Quadrille” oe 
** What Next Quadrilles ” (Robin's Last), with cornet accompaniment 
“The Spirit Rapping Polka,” dedicated to all spirit-rappers’ mediums 
“The Llewellyn Waltz,” dedicated to Mr. Backwell, B.M. 3rd R.W.M. 
London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


Quadrille, “ Love’ y “Triumph,” ‘arranged by ( C. Coote ‘ita ) 
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Published this day, 


SONGS BY BLUMENTHAL, 


SUNG BY 


SIMS REEVES. 
“GOOD pempes, LOVE, GOOD MORROW.” (Poetry by Thomas Heywood, 
1607.) 3s, 


5 ile NEW 


ss THE MESSAGE.” (Poetry by Miss A. Procter.) 3s. 
London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
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METZLER & CO’S. 


LIST OF 
NEW AND POPULAR WORKS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 





MADAME OURY. 


Danish National Hymn e . Transcription . Seg 
King of Italy’s March e ‘ Do. - js 8 0 
Chant du Patriot. ° e Morceau de Salo F 8 0 
Sunshine . ‘ ° e Valse de Salon . ? 4 0 
La Chasse de Compiegne p ° Fantaisie i 4 0 
Rosalie the Prairie flower. . Impromptu. - 4 0 
Oscar Mazurka . . : . . ° 3 0 
Jessie the Flower of Dumblane Fantaisie a P 4 0 
BRINLEY RICHARDS. 
Castles in the Air. Scotch Melody . Fantaisie ‘ ‘ 8 0 
ASCHER. 
Espoir du Coeur ° . ° Melodie . ; 3 0 
Virginska . . : » Mazurka Elégan a 
Marche des Amazones : . . : . . 4 
SCHLGSSER. 
Charlie is my darling . - Transcription . o> & 0 
Der Freyschtitz F ° . Fantaisie brillante ° 4 0 
Farewell but whenever . . Transcription . . ee 
Giorno @’ orrore . . ° (Semiramide) . . 3 0 
Lass 0’ Gowrie ° . . Transcription . . 3 0 
Meeting of the Waters ° . Do. ° . 3 0 
G. A. OSBORNE. 
Auld Lang Syne . ° ° Transcription . . 2 6 
Comin’ thro’ the Rye . . Do. ‘ . 2 6 
Jock o’ Hazeldean . ° - Do. . . 2 6 
March of the Cameron men . ° Do. . . 2 6 
Roy's wife. . . ° Do. ° . 2 6 
Scots wha hae ° ° . Do. ° ° 2 6 
H. W. GOODBAN. 
Blue eyed Nelly . . - Transcription . ° 3 0 
Cruiskeen Lawn ° ° ° Do. ° . 3.0 
Gentle Annie ~ . ° ° Do. ° . 4 0 
RICARDO LINTER. 
Carnaval de Venise . . . . ° - . 4 0 
Enchanted Grotto . . . Fairy Nocturne ° 4 0 
Vesper Dewdrops. ; : Caprice ° ° 2 0 
THALBERG. 

Die Post . . Schubert Transcribed. . 2 6 
Die Tatischiurg . Do. Do. . . 5...0 
Der Neugierige D Do. 1 6 


. O- . . 
From “ L’Art du Chant.” As played by the Composer at his Concerts. 





METZLER & CO’S. NEW CATALOGUES. 
Part I. Instrumental: Part II. Vocal. 
May be had on application, 





PRIZE MEDAL. 
ALEXANDRE’S HARMONIUMS, 
In every variety at the lowest Cash prices. 

r 
PRIZE MEDAL. 
PLEYEL’S PIANOFORTES, 


In great variety from 55 guineas. 
List's &c. on application, 








_.METZLER & CO. 
87, 88 & 85 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 


AND 
PIANOFORTE AND HARMONIUM WAREROOMS AT No. 16- 





Chappell’s Wusical Magazine 


F 


VOCAL AND PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


EDITED BY 


EDWARD F. RIMBAULT. : 


1 Thirteen Songs, by M. W. Balfe. 

2 Ten Songs, by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 

3 Ten Songs, by Wallace. 

Ten Songs, by Mozart, with Italian‘and English Words. 

Twelve Sacred Songs, by John Barnett, George Barker, the Hon. Mrs. Norton, 

Charles Glover, &c. / 

Twelve Songs, by Handel. Edited by G. A. Macfarren, 

Ten Sets of Quadrilles, by Charles D'’Albert, &. 

Forty Polkas, by Charles D'Albert, Jullien, Kenig, &c. 

Fifty Valses, by D’Albert, Gugn’l, Lanner, Strauss, Labitzky, &c. 

10 Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Brinley Richards. 

11 Six Pianoforte Pieces, by Wallace. 

12 Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé (No. 1). Containing Sonatas 

Nos. 1 and 2 of Op. 2, complete. 

13 Twelve Popular Duets for Soprano and Contralto Voices. 

14 Ten Songs, by Schubert. 

15 Eighteen of Moore's Irish Melodies. 

16 Twelve Sacred Duets. 

17 Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Osborne and Lindahl. 

18 Twelve Songs by Verdi and Flotow. 

19 Favourite Airs from the Messiah. Arranged for the Pianoforte. 

20 Beethoven’s Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé (No 2). Containing Sonatas 

No. 3 of Op. 2. and Sonata Op. 7, complete. 

21 Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Ascher and Goria. 

22 Twenty-one Christy and Buckley Minstrel Melodies, 

23 Twenty-five Juvenile Pieces for the Pianoforte. 

24 Thirteen Popular Songs, by the most popular Composers, 

25 Sims Reeves’ Popular Songs. 

26 D’Albert’s Galops, Mazurkas, &c. 

27 Five Sets of Quadrilles as Duets, by Charles D’ Albert. 

28 Beethoven Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé (No. 3). Containing the Sonatas 
Nos. 1 and 2 of Op. 10. 

29 Ten Contralto Songs, by Mrs. Arkwright, Hon. Mrs. Norton, &c. 

30 Beethoven Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé (No. 4). Containing the Sonata 
No. 3 of Op. 10, and the Sonata Pathétique. 

31 Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé (No, 5). Containing Sonatas Nos. 
1 and 2 of Op. 14. 

32 Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé (No. 6). Containing Sonata Op. 
22, and Sonata Op. 26, with the celebrated Funeral March. 

33 Juvenile Vocal Album, containing Songs, Duets and Trios. 

34 ——— Album of Dance Music, consisting of Quadrilles, Valses, Polkas, and 

alops. 

35 Vocal Christy Minstrel Album. A New Selection. 

36 Christy Minstrel Album, for Pianoforte alone. 

37 Standard Dance Music, comprising 72 Country Dances, Hornpipes, Reels, Jigs, &c. 

38 Fashionable Dance Book, consisting of Quadrilles, Valses, Polkas, Galops, 
Schottisches, &c. ; 

39 Christy Minstrel Song Book. A New Selection. 

40 Valses by D’Albert and other eminent Composers, 

41 Fifty Operatic Airs for the Pianoforte. 

42 One Hundred Irish Melodies for the Pianoforte. 

43 One Hundred Scotch Melodies for the Pianoforte. 


On 


cana 





The whole of the songs are printed with Pianoforte Accompaniments. 


CHAPPELL’S NEW MUSICAL ALBUMS, 


In Volumes, beautifully bound in various coloured cloth, with gold 
letters, borders, and gilt edges. Price 4s. each. 





CHAPPELL'S ENGLISH BALLAD ALBUM; containing 36 Songs by Balfe, 
Wallace, Barker, Glover, Linley, Lover, and other Popular Composers, all with 
Pianoforte Accompaniments. Price 4s., bound with gilt edges. 

CHAPPELL'S ALBUM DE DANSE for the Pianoforte; containing 10 Sets of 
Quadrilles, 50 Valses, 40 Polkas, chiefly by Charles D’Albert. Price 4s., bound with 
gilt edges. 

CHAPPELL'S SECOND ALBUM DE DANSE for the Pianoforte; containing 
Quadrilles, Valses, Polkas, Galops, Schottisches, Varsovianas, Polka- Mazurkas, 
Redowas, and French Country Dances, by Charles D’Albert, &c. Price 4s., bound 
with gilt edges. 

*,* The Two Albums de Danse comprise a complete collection of all music requisite 
to the Ballroom. 

CHAPPELL’S CHRISTY MINSTREL ALBUM; containing 52 Songs, with 
Choruses and Pianoforte Accompaniments, including ‘I’m leaving thee in sorrow, 
Annie,” “Friends of my youth,” “I'm returning to thee, Annie,” “ Rosaline,” &c. 
Price 4s., bound, with gilt edges. 

CHAPPELL'S SACRED VOCAL ALBUM‘: contains 36 Songs and Duets, by 
Handel, Barnett, Glover, the Hon. Mrs. Norton, Smart, Abt, Moore, Marcello, &c. 
Price 4s., bound, with gilt edges. 

CHAPPELL’S ITALIAN SONG BOOK;; containing 32: Italian and German 
Songs, by Verdi, Mozart, Flotow, Schubert, &c., all with English as well as the 
original Words and Pianoforte Accompaniments. Price 4s., bound with gilt edges, 





Lonpox; CHAPPELL & CO., 49 & 60, NEW BOND STREET W. 
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Published this day. 
A NEW EDITION OF THE PIANOFORTE 


STUDIAS 


STEPHEN HELLER, 


Thoroughly Revised and partly Re-written. 
Published under the immediate superintendence of the Composer. 





EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 
‘* A great number of Studies for the Pianoforte already exist, solely intended to form the mechanism of the fingers. 
“Tn writing a series of short characteristic pieces, I have aimed at a totally different object. 


‘“‘T wish to habituate both Students and Amateurs to execute a piece with the expression, grace, elegance, or energy required by 
the peculiar character of the composition ; more particularly have I endeavoured to awaken in them a feeling for Musical Rhythm, and 


a desire for the most exact and complete interpretation of the Author's intentions. 


“STEPHEN HELLER.” 





THE EDITION CONSISTS OF FIFTEEN BOOKS, PRION SIX SHILLINGS HAOH.' 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN AND PARRY, 


18 HANOVER SQUARE. 





M. THALBERG’S 


NEW COMPOSITIONS 
AS PERFORMED AT HIS CONCERTS IN LONDON. 


THALBERC’S BALLADE, 


AN ORIGINAL COMPOSITION FOR THE PIANO. 
Price 4s, 


“An exquisite Romance, which no imitator, however ingenious, 
could have written—as quaint, as fascinating, and at the same time as 
a as anything of the kind that has been produced for years.” 
—The Times. 


THALBERG’S ART OF SINGING, 
APPLIED TO THE PIANO. 
New Series. Price 38. each, 
Serenade from “Il Barbiere.” 
Duet from “ Zauberflite.” 
Barcarole from “ Giani di Calais.” 
“La ci darem,” and trio, “ Don Juan.” 
17. Serenade by Grétry. 
13. Romance from “ Otello.” 

‘‘ Among the hitherto unknown compositions were some selections 
from the ‘ Art of Singing applied to the Piano,’ ‘ Transcriptions’ of 
Operatic Melodies, arranged in M. Thalberg’s ornate and elaborate 
manner, invaluable to Pianists who believe that the instrument of their 


choice can, under skilful management, emulate the violin itself in the 
delivery of cantabile passages.— The Times. 


BOOSEY AND SONS, HOLLES STEERT. 


No. 138. 
14, 
16. 
16. 


OR ORCHESTRA.—MEYERBEER’S GRAND 
EXHIBITION OVERTURE is now ready, for full orchestra. Price 128. 
Aiso Avssk's GRAND EXHIBITION MARCH, for Orchestra. Price 7s. 6d. 


Boosgy & Sons, Holles Street. 





IGNOR GARDONI’S NEW SONG, “ Pourquoi.” 
Romance. By Signor Muratort. Sung by Sicnorn Garpomt at the Concerts 
of the Nobility during the present Season, with immense success. Price 2s, 6d. 


Boosey & Sons, Holles Street, . 





IMS REEVES’ NEW SONG, “She may smile on 
gs By Howarp Giover. Sung by Mr. Situs Reeves with unprecedented 
success, Encored on every occasion. ~ Price 3s. 
Boossry & Sons, Holles Street. 





OZART’S DON JUAN. 9s. Booszy & Sons’ 
New Edition, complete, for Voice and Pianoforte, with English and Italian 
words. The whole of the Recitatives and Notes of the Author's Instrumentation. 


Price 9s. In cloth (400 pages). 

This splendid Edition, the best and cheapest ever published, of Mozart's great 
work, should be in the hands of every professor of music. Also Figaro, 9s. 
Zauberfit 


dite, 5s. 
Boosry & Sons, Holles Street. 





OSEPH GODDARD'S PHILOSOPHY OF MUSIC. 
Price 7s. 6d. (To Subscribers, 5s.) 
Boosry & Sons, Holles Street. 


“The Creation,” and “ The Messiah,” 


COMPLETE. 
Boosey’s SHILLING Editions. 








Boosgy & Sons, Holles Street, 








Printed by Henverson, Rarr, and Fsxroy, at No. 13, Winsley Stre 
Published by Joum Boossy, at the Office of Boosur 


Moryiebone, in i av of Middlesex. 


xford Street, in the Parish of 
Sows, 28 Holles Stree 





